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‘‘GERMANY MUST SQUEEZE HER ENEMIES WITH A PAIR OF PINCERS, 
NAMELY, THE MILITARY PINCER AND THE PACIFIST PINCER. THE 
GERMAN ARMIES MUST CONTINUE TO FIGHT VIGOROUSLY, WHILST THE 
GERMAN SOCIALISTS ENCOURAGE AND STIMULATE PACIFISM AMONG 
GERMANY’sS ENEMIES.’’—(Herr David, Socialist Member in the Reich- 
stag for Mainz, at the Congress of the German Social Democratic 
Party at Wurzburg, October 16, 1917.) 


THE war announced for November did not materialise. 
German threats took the place of German attacks. The 

threats continue and grow more violent. They 
i are mainly directed against us, but neutrals 

are often included. They form a new tech- 
nique, which we do not yet understand. Our newspapers are 
inclined to the comfortable theory that they indicate that 
Germany is breaking up from within. Perhaps she is. Perhaps 
not. We shall do well not to believe all the news our censor 
allows us, in the absence of the news he keeps out. One 
interesting item about Germany, however, came from the 
New York Times, and it sounded reasonable. Speaking 
of the great liberty which the foreign correspondents in that 
country enjoy, even when they write about factors un- 
favourable to Germany, the New York Times said on 
November 16 :— 

“Tt may be that the German Government is wholly 
indifferent to outside opinion. It may be it finds these 
dispatches suited to its purposes because their very 
accuracy may tend to deflect attention from some new 
military strategy which is under consideration.” (Our 
italics. ) 

The passage we have underlined probably represents the 
fact. When it comes to a show-down the Germans are 
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profoundly contemptuous of foreign public opinion—they 
think it is mere weakness to consider it. Home public opinion 
the ruling classes keep at a certain temperature for their 
own benefit. They have a mercurial and changeable public 
to deal with, which they perfectly understand. As for the 
public outside their country, they will not take much trouble 
about them until they begin to lose the war. They know that 
the wingless intellectuals are working for them in England 
all the time. For the present that is enough. 


It is impossible to live through twelve weeks of a war which 
is always going to begin and never does, without conjecture 
about the plans which may be in the mind of 
Germany’s ruler. This is how the matter 
appears to stand at the moment: Hitler is 
avoiding the arbitrament of battle, but as we are also avoiding 
it he is encouraged to think that the real contest may, after 
all, be fought on his own ground, the ground of psychology. 
He is using the weapons which have served before, for his 
technique is always the same ; he throws his strength where 
he believes it will serve him, and uses intimidation, cajolery, 
boasting, whining—alternately, or all four at once. He has 
himself no traditions, and is bound by no rules. Being 
neither a statesman nor a diplomatist, he does not bother 
about such things, lying and breaking his word with a 
cynicism that nearly always throws his opponents on to 
their beam ends, for he is always more faithless and 
brutal than they ever foresaw. In war he is using the same 
technique. He is not a strategist, but he plays at strategy. 
He does nothing, yet fills the air with stories of what he 
nearly does and what he might do. He mancuvres his 
armies in words, and creates false alarms on every side, 
while all the time he is working through his official and 
unofficial agents, here and in France to weaken our resolve. 
What we have to look at is not the scene painted for us by 
this master of deception, but at his career, which has been 
remarkable for one thing only—his tenacity of aim. We 
may be sure that if he intended to invade Holland he still 
intends to do so, and if he designed to bomb England he will 
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have a serious try to carry this out. In the meantime he is 
throwing himself about rather spectacularly, and suspiciously. 


We declared war on September 3. We were—as usual at 
the beginning of a war—unprepared. Our Army was very 
weak, our first conscripts had been called up 
on July 15. Our Naval strength in men and 
ships was below safety level. Our Air Force had not attained 
full power ; while our civilian population was not organized 
for war. Now, although armies and navies are not made 
in so short a time, yet in three months a people, who have 
a talent for improvisation, as have the English, can do a 
great deal. That three months has been granted to us we 
are grateful to Providence, but, nevertheless, we are bewil- 
dered, and most of us spend a lot of time thinking about 
the conundrum set to us by the German High Command, for 
no one supposes that the Germans have given us time to 
organize our country for war out of a desire to help us to 
beat them, so what is the idea of this three month’s delay ? 
Those who know tell us that Germany has not yet put forward 
her full submarine strength ; we can see for ourselves that 
no air attacks of any consequence have been made, and the 
Maginot Line has been respected. Further to this, the 
threats to Holland and Belgium have not materialised. Now 
we should be well advised to discount the explanation which 
puts this lack of German action down to a fear of being beaten. 
There is no sign of that yet, but there is certainly evidence of 
divided counsels. We may take the case of the invasion of 
Holland, which was intended and yet not carried out, the 
order being rescinded at the last moment. In this case one 
explanation is that the Dutch and Belgians have agreed to 
stand together, another is that the Dutch bought off the 
enemy by saying that way might be given through Limburg. 
The alternative to these explanations is that the High Com- 
mand told Herr Hitler what he risked in this adventure. 


Riddle-me-Ree 


Wuat has happened to the German High Command ? 
Whether this is exercised by the Generals, or, which seems 
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Queries ! more likely, by Herr Hitler, it is apathetic, 

/ We hear of great decisions to attack England 
by air, by means of advance parachutists, or to invade 
Holland and Belgium, but nothing happens. On Saturday, 
November 11, such an attack on Holland was actually 
expected, and the Dutch filled their dykes ready for the 
flooding—in fact, some districts were actually flooded. But 
the week-end passed, and the anxious Dutch, mobilised and 
standing to arms, saw a new week begin without invasion. 
Under pressure of this threat, however, the Queen of Holland 
and the King of Belgium had offered their mediation to bring 
the war to a close. This move was probably initiated by the 
Berlin Government. It was one that Queen Wilhelmina and 
King Leopold must have disliked making, knowing that 
nothing could come of it, and that their prestige would not 
be enhanced by having made it. England and France 
answered courteously and at length ; the Germans, with great 
abruptness and incivility, as is their way when they are 
conscious of strength, as they are in respect of Holland and 
Belgium. There the matter rests at the time of writing. 
The Dutch dykes are full and guarded, German threats against 
England are multiplied, and the attack, which has been 
expected since September 3, has not developed. It is not like 
the Germans to mass a great army and not fight; to create 
an air force and keep it at home; to build a vast under- 
water fleet and not use it to the full. In war they have 
always been totalitarian—what is the reason for their hesita- 
tions ? True, there have been attacks, but mostly under 
water, our casualties have therefore been in the Navy and 
among our merchantmen. In both services serious losses 
have occurred, but even when these are all added together it 
is prodigiously less than we looked for. Our ships come and 
go—rather more slowly, but nearly as punctually as usual— 
and the cross-Channel boats run regularly. So far the war 
has been felt more by the neutral countries than by ourselves, 
for neutral sinkings have been frequent, and the recent 
destruction of the Simon Bolivar, a Dutch liner bound for 
the West Indies, caused many deaths. It is significant that 
the two biggest merchant ships lost have been the American 
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boat Athenia and the Dutch boat Simon Bolivar. The 
Athenia was sunk by a German submarine, which was sighted, 
while the Dutch boat fell a victim on November 18 to German 
mine-laying during an orgy of organized mine-murder which 
began on November 18, by means of magnetic mines laid 
by air-craft. 


THE Allied case for war was well put on November 12 by 
His Majesty the King in his answer to Queen Wilhelmina 
and King Leopold’s offer to mediate between 
Great Britain and France and Germany. He 
recalled their previous offers with gratitude, 
and reminded them that the essential conditions for peace 
had been plainly stated by us. ‘‘ My peoples took up arms 
only after every effort had been made to save peace.”” Now 
we are at war, and the purposes for which his peoples are 
fighting are, to quote Mr. Chamberlain, to deliver Europe 
“from perpetually recurring fear of German aggression.” 
This is really all there is to say about our aims in war. Presi- 
dent Lebrun answered on the same day. His reply was also 
addressed to Queen Wilhelmina and King Leopold. 

‘“* France,” he said, “has taken up arms to put a 
definite end to the methods of violence and force, which, 
for the past two years, in defiance of the most solemn 
engagements . . . have already enslaved or destroyed 
three nations in Europe. . . . A durable peace therefore 
can only be established by repairing the injustices which 
force has imposed on Austria, on Czechoslovakia and on 
Poland. . . . Any solution which legalised the triumph 
of injustice would only secure for Europe a precarious 
truce bearing no relation to the just and stable peace to 
which Your Majesties look forward.” 

No other answer could have been given. No other answer 
was perhaps expected. The Dutch Queen and Belgian King 
are in a position where only stout hearts and well-trained 
defence forces are of use to them. They have on their 
borders a most ruthless tyrant, supported by sixty-five million 
well-armed and predatory people. 


The Neutral 


“Peace” Move 


THE meeting of the Supreme Allied War Council, which took 
place in London on November 17, was the most important 
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’ that has yet been held. The decision was 
panes: Our then taken to pool allied resources, not only 
on land and sea, but in the great business of 
purchase and supply. Six committees are to be set up under 
the scheme. They will deal with supplies for aviation, oil, 
and all other forms of munitions and raw materials, as well as 
food, shipping and blockade. But we shall not only pool 
supplies with our Allies, we shall have a single purchasing 
department, and this is of the utmost importance in regard 
to the U.S.A., where the American seller will not be dealing 
with countries competing for his goods, as in the last war, 
but with a single Anglo-French buying agency. This is all 
the more necessary, as both allied countries will have to make 
considerable inroads upon their reserves of gold and other 
securities to pay for their purchases from the U.S.A. The 
new policy will not be confined to the policy of buying war 
and other goods—it goes much further, and includes the 
pooling of man-power. The French have mobilised five 
million men. Our war effort falls very short of this, and 
so far we have only 158,000 soldiers in France. But this 
disparity will not continue. As our men are trained, so will 
they pass into the war zone, easing the pressure on our allies. 
We have one aim. We want to live at peace and in security. 
France has the same aim. Our fortunes are linked indis- 
solubly by our common stand against barbarity. 


On the evening of November 8th Herr Hitler addressed a 
small audience in the Munich beer cellar, where the Nazi Party 
f used to meet before it became the Government 

at Sees of Germany. Those who listened in to his 
speech describe it as one long hiss of hate— 

the German word for hate is “‘ hass.”” In saying it the German 
leader spat it out with half a dozen s’s tacked on— 
“* hass-s-s-s-s-s-s."”. It is a word he understands thoroughly. 
Shortly after he had left the meeting, and while the room was 
still packed, a powerful bomb exploded and wrecked the 
ceiling over the platform. Eight people were killed, or have 
since died of injuries, and some sixty others were hurt. The 
next day the German Press burst into convulsions, and, accord- 
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ing to their wont, alternatively accused Mr. Chamberlain, 
Mr. Churchill, the ex-Emperor of Germany, the Jews, of the 
crime. The police at once rounded up thousands of people 
whom the Nazis wished to abolish, and a quantity of them 
have been murdered. An accusation has been brought 
against two British officers who were in Holland on 
November 9, and who, venturing near the German frontier, 
were kidnapped and carried off. These two officers, Major 
Stevens and Captain Best, were lured to the frontier by a 
story of a “ peace” plot inside Germany. Acting under 
Government orders, and accompanied by a Dutch officer, 
they went to the rendezvous, where they were fired on, 
wounded and carried away into Germany. The “ plot’ was 
evidently a put-up job, and by having fallen into the trap our 
Government has shown that they do not understand the 
people they have to deal with. We can only hope that this 
last lesson, of which a Dutch officer and two British officers 
are the victims, will teach our Ministers that there is no 
easy way to victory. The Germans will sue for peace when 
they are beaten, as they did before. As for the Munich 
bomb, it was certainly planted with a twofold object ; first, 
to enable Nazi tyranny to increase, and secondly to direct 
German hatred, a never failing sentiment, against England. 
If there was another object, it might well be the diversion 
of public opinion in Germany away from the strange inertia 
which has fallen upon the German military leaders. 


A stupy of German newspapers shows a picture different 
from that presented to us daily by eager wishful thinkers, 
who are apt to lay stress on all sorts of 
things which look quite different from inside 
Germany. In that country the Government directs all 
news. Events are described so as to produce a certain effect 
on public opinion, and this tendencious news is under the 
rule of the Minister of Propaganda. Dr. Goebbels, whatever 
we may think of him personally, understands his job and 
produces the effect he aims at on a people, who, as Bismarck 
once said, has “‘ no civilian courage.” It is impossible to read 
German newspapers without being struck by the thorough- 
ness of the Minister of Propaganda. He has an object, the 
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maintenance of the Nazi Party. Everything is subordinated 
to that and, while no lie is too great, lies are not told unlegs 
there is a definite reason for falsehood. This is seen best in 
the foreign news. The German press is not secretive about 
great international questions, such as the Anglo-French. 


Turkish Treaty, the announcement of which was not delayed, | 


Other events such as Molotoff’s speech, the changes in the 
Italian Ministry and the alteration in American neutrality 
legislation were equally frankly released. These were external 
matters which did not directly affect the prestige of the 
régime. On the other hand, the conduct of the war does 
reflect on German civil and military competence. Hence the 
lies about the Ark Royal, said to have been sunk by German 
aircraft, and the Repulse, said to have been hit and damaged. 
Hence, too, the lie about the Athenia, which is repeated almost 
daily in every German newspaper. This was a far-sighted lie. 
Certain that the U.S.A. would modify their laws, so as to 
enable them to make munitions for the belligerents, knowing 
that Germany could not make use of this, the German Govern- 
ment wished to convince their own subjects that this American 
change was due to such black treachery on the part of the 
British that it could not have been averted by any German 
skill. This serves the double purpose of shielding the Govern- 


ment from the charge of ineptitude, and of directing hatred 
against England. 


THE gas lie has another object. German speakers and news- 
papers state that we sold poison gas to the Poles, but it is 
How They Lie the German custom, when they are about to 

break international law, to state that someone 
else has done it first. On the subject of gas we know their 
record. They first accused us of using it in the spring of 1915, 
when they themselves were about to do so. One more instance 
of false military news must be noted from Poland. During 
the siege of Warsaw, when a heroic defence held up the 
attackers for several days, the Germans were told that Herr 
Hitler had said Warsaw was to be spared. He had, of course, 
said nothing of the kind, and if he had the soldiers would not 
have listened to him, but it explained the delay in the way 
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most soothing to German vanity. Their armies were not 
“held up,” but were “ abstaining from attack.’ Military 
lies are always told with an object, and military concealments 
are also made for the same reason. For instance, the Germans 
are allowed to know nothing of the true figures of the con- 
traband of war seized by us. These have been minimised to a 
fraction. Nor do they know of their own submarine casualties, 
neither the number of vessels lost nor the men who have 
sunk with them. In regard to submarine piratical action, 
these are never reported by the German Admiralty, which 
contents itself with repeating British official reports without 
comment. As Germans are taught to disbelieve every British 
statement this policy has a double advantage. Publication 
of facts is given and they are not believed. 


As we have said, German submarine casualties are not 
reported, and neither are those of the Army or Air Force. 
In Poland the Germans are believed, on a 
conservative estimate, to have lost some 
100,000 men, killed and wounded, but obituary notices were 
heavily censored, as they subsequently were in regard to 
the casualties on the Western Front. A favourite German 
way of disguising the numbers of killed from the German 
people is to exaggerate the number of wounded. Afterwards 
the families are told that the men have died of wounds. 
This plan was used after the October fighting. Air casualties 
are simply not admitted unless it is impossible to deny them. 
On the other hand, French and British losses are magnified 
tenfold. Some interesting light is thrown on the mentality 
of the German fighting men by those who have recently 
been taken prisoners in France, at sea, and after crashing. 
These men are truculent to a degree, actually using threats 
to their captors, and behaving as Germans always behave 
when they believe they are on top. That they should so 
believe is the result of careful teaching on the part of their 
rulers, who have done, and are doing, everything possible 
and impossible to imbue the German people with the idea 
that they are invincible, and that their enemies are mud. 
When we have convinced them that they are mistaken, when 
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they begin to see that they will be beaten, they will begin to 
whine and crawl. 


WE have to ask ourselves whether we have not contributed 
since the outbreak of war to foster the present German 
arrogance, remembering that our very humani. 
tarianism is looked upon as fear, and ou 
military prudence as a tribute to the awe. 
inspiring personality of Herr Hitler. Every delay on ow 
part is used to strengthen the Nazi regime. When war began 
the Germans were much afraid of our bombing their towns, 
Had we done so we should have greatly shaken civilian 
confidence in the Nazi regime. Aerial attacks would certainly 
have checked the Nazi reign of terror. But as each day 
passes the Nazis explain that it is fear, and fear alone, that 
keeps the British at home and that has inspired the con- 
fetti dropping, and that this fear is of the superlative arrange- 
ments made by Goering & Co. for German defence. Herr 
Hitler himself has always dreaded aerial attacks on Germany, 
and with good reason. They would destroy him and his 
gangsters, and would break up the present alignment of 
Germanism. Over and over again he has tried to allure 
Allied statesmen into making a pact about the air—a pact 
which they would have kept and he would have broken. 
As Mr. Chamberlain now knows, an arrangement made with 
the Germans does not bind them at all. The declaration 
drawn up (as we suspect by Herr Hitler) after Munich is a 
case in point. The innocent British Prime Minister came 
home to show his prize, the crafty German dropped his copy 
into the waste-paper basket, where it joined other “ scraps 
of paper” similarly treated. We may have had military 
reasons for abstaining from bombing Essen and Magdeburg— 
it is to be hoped that we had, and that our airmen were not 
kept from action by the Cabinet policy of a war without battles. 


How We Help 
the Gangsters 


THE Journal des Débats published on November 13 a sketch 
of life at the front from the pen of General Duval, the dis- 

tinguished military writer. He says, with 
ee truth, that we have an incomplete idea of 
what ‘‘ the front ” is like, and gives the following interesting 


sket 


now 
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sketch of military life led by the vast French armies which 
now guard the eastern frontiers of France :— 


*“* Covered by the Maginot Line, of which the garrison 
is composed of permanent and specially trained men, 
the mass of French divisions are living in huge canton- 
ments, spread over a vast zone called the “‘ Army Zone.” 
Here, returning from the front to the rear, one can see 
three other zones, the frontier zone, the reserved zone 
and the open zone. The Maginot Line, in turn, is 
covered by outposts, some kilometres in front of it 
and near the frontier. The German outposts, which 
face our men, are near them, often a few hundred metres, 
and never further than a couple of kilometres away. 


‘The important role of the outposts is that they are 
a centre of resistance. It is here that the enemy will be 
stopped long enough to give our troops time to take up 
their positions. In front of the outposts is a line of 
observation posts, with sentries whose duty it is to give 
the alarm. The communiqués from our headquarters 
often speak to us of local activity, action of patrols, 
reconnaissances and swift coups de main. On 
November 10 we were told of two attacks. What do 
such statements mean ? 

“The proximity of the enemy necessarily makes 
life in the outposts rather feverish, while the sentries 
in the observation posts are attentive to the least change 
and to the slightest movement of any kind. Rifles are 
apt to go off by themselves here, and this night firing 
at the outposts is a contagion which officers and non- 
commissioned officers constantly have to react against. 
The preventive remedy against surprise is the patrol, 
which, creeping over the ground, gets near to the enemy 
to watch his least movement. But as the enemy also 
sends out patrols, it happens that there are clashes and 
fighting. A big patrol becomes a reconnaissance, a 
rather larger detachment, a platoon or a company, 
whose object is to obtain full information by pene- 
trating into enemy positions, in order to take prisoners, 
executes a coup de main. The attack proper is more 
ambitious. It seeks to seize a position, either entirely 
or in part, with the intention of stopping there. 


“THE artillery joins in these enterprises directly they 
become operations organized by the Commander of the 
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, sector. In order to save the infan 
fotlioey it is the rule to give the artillery plenty 
of scope. On November 10 the Germans staged two 
attacks, one on a front of 600 metres, and another 
on a front of 1,000 to 1,200 metres. The effectives 
on both sides represented about a battalion, supported 
by eight to ten batteries. As always, our posts of obser. 
vation, having given the alarm, retired upon the outposts, 
the positions of resistance. Under the fire of this position 
the German infantry soon went to ground, then, Owing 
to the violent intervention of our artillery, they retired 
to their original posts. Our positions of observation 
were re-established, and all was ended. 

“These attacks were the most important that had 
occurred for a month. What was their object? One 
may guess that the enemy wanted to provoke a reaction 
on our part to see how powerful was our will to resist. 


One may guess that he also had the object of training 
his troops. 


“With the help of these indications we can imagine 
the realities behind the laconic communiqués. Up to 
now there has not been much.” 

This clear picture of the daily work in modern warfare 
between two fortified lines, helps us to understand what is 
happening in the debated land between the Maginot Line 
and the West Wall. 


THE United States have altered their neutrality laws, which 
previously: forbade the sale of war materials to any com- 

batants. This is now changed, and any 
pon bat a , combatant who can pay and move the goods 

himself, is able to buy arms and other war 
stores. At the same time as this new legislation was passed, 
President Roosevelt issued a ukase to the effect that no 
American ships were to enter a zone stretching from the 
North of Spain to Bergen in Norway, thus including France, 
the British Isles, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, the Baltic, 
Sweden and most of Norway in the forbidden area. The 
Mediterranean remains open to American ships, but they 
must avoid French ports. We should be mistaken if we 
thought the change was due to any consideration for the 
Allies. Readers will find the attitude of American Con- 
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gressmen well described in Mr. Denys Smith’s able Amerwan 
Notes in this issue. There is no reason why the U.S.A. should 
think of anything but their own interests in this matter, 
and nothing exasperates them more than the slobbering 
attitude of the British towards them. The idea fostered here 
that the U.S.A. is a sort of British Dominion and longing to 
rush to our assistance is peculiarly trying to the citizens of 
that country. The British Press unfortunately hardly ever 
reports the very disagreeable things constantly said about us 
in the States, and it combines with British Ministers to 
nislead British opinion. What we have to remember is that 
the United States is a foreign country, just as much as 
France, Russia, Italy, Germany and Spain are. Some foreign 
countries are friendly, some are hostile, others are friendly at 


- one moment and less so at another.’ The United States is 


particularly fickle. It adored France when Great Britain and 
France were at loggerheads. It gravitated towards Germany 
after the Great War when President Wilson had landed us 
with the League of Nations. Sometimes, however, the 
U.S.A. is friendly to us, and many Americans wish to 
strengthen this tie. The most mischievous elements in the 
two countries are the Anglo-Saxon gushers who expect too 
much. We have to remember that the Anglophobe elements 
across the Atlantic are always formidable and always furious. 
They are ready to burst into flame on the smallest pretext, 
and they are stronger than the friendly factors because they 
are organized. 


On November 1 we were told of the changes in the Italian 
Cabinet. It has all along been Signor Mussolini’s habit to 
; shift his men after a few years of office. No 
aa a one in England will say that this is, in itself, 
a bad plan. On this occasion Signori Lantini, 

Alfieri, Guarneri, Rossoni, Benni and Cobolo Gigli resigned, 
and the Chief of the Army Staff and the Under-Secretary 
for Air went with them. Signor Mussolini has strengthened his 
Army staff by making Marshal Graziani their Chief. But the 
most important shift made was that of the Party Secretary. 
Signor Starace, who for eight years has been the Fascist 
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Party Secretary, has been replaced by Signor Muti. Perhaps 
the changes which were not made show the way in which 
Signor Mussolini’s mind is working. There are no alterations 
in the Foreign Office, where Count Ciano remains, as does 
Count Grandi at Justice, and Signor Bottai at Education; 
while Admiral Cavagnari remains Under-Secretary for the 
Navy. Signor Mussolini himself holds the three Ministries 
of War, as well as that at the Interior and the Presidency of 


the Council. The men chosen for the new posts are not known | 


outside Italy, with the exception of Marshal Graziani, who 


is a famous warrior and a good administrator, but we have | 
no doubt that the chosen are capable, for all through his | 
remarkable career Signor Mussolini has shown a great capacity [ 


for selecting the right man. He is said not to be at all amen- 
able to flattery, and his judgment of men and things is always 
cool. We hope so, for it is important to the whole world that 
Italy should be well governed. The day that these Cabinet 
and other changes were announced there was another piece 
of news to the effect that Italy and Greece had made a pact 
of neutrality, somewhat similar to that made in 1928 by 
Signor Mussolini and M. Venezelos. It is urgent that Greece 
and Italy should get together for on them and on: Turkey 
depends peace in the Eastern Mediterranean. 


On November 1 a long speech by M. Molotoff was reported. 
It had evidently been put together in concert with Berlin. 
The Russian diplomatic effort on Germany’s 
behalf was the main attack on the Allies 
during the month of November, during which 
no other attack was made. The Russian Embassy in London 
is a hotbed of pro-German intrigue ; the most lavish enter- 
taining is used to put forward the idea that a Russo-German 
peace plan should be accepted by the Allies. No one, save 
the Deans and Professors, is caught by this. We call attention 
to it because it should be stopped. Some of the space in our 
newspapers which is devoted to “ war aims,” might tell us 
where these “ war aims ’”’ are hatched, and who they would 
benefit ; more attention should also be paid to the various 
schemes for Russo-German co-operation. The movement 


These 


Russians ! 
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of the Balts from Estonia and Latvia is a sign of this planning. 
60,000 of these Germans have moved from Latvia alone, 
some 38,000 were sent to Riga to await transhipment. It 
is quite evident that the Germans are working in harmony 
with the Russians in this as in other matters. This month 
the campaign against Finland opened rather precipitately, 
and during nearly the whole of November negotiations con- 
tinued with constant journeys to Moscow by the Finnish 
Minister. The Finns have so far withstood the bullying of 
Moscow in a very honourable way. We have no doubt the 


_ usual councils of cowardice reached the Finnish Government 
' from the sort of people who are always ready to advise 


surrender, but so far they stand absolutely firm. 


| Wen the Finnish delegation visited Moscow early in 


November, it was met with staggering demands. Land 
near Hango was to be ceded by them and 


Your Money the harbour and district of Petsamo, which 


Or —! 
' would deprive them of their port on the White 


Sea and give Russia a common frontier with Norway. The 
reason for this last demand is that just inside the Norwegian 
border are large nickel deposits which are coveted by Russia 
and her German friend. The other Baltic Republics, yielding 
to Russian pressure, have given her what she asked, and 
the island of Dago now threatens Helsinki, the Finnish 
capital. These requests were accompanied by a veritable 
Press campaign against Finland and also against Sweden, 
which has exhibited some nervousness at the threat to her- 
self of Russian Baltic control. The Finnish Government 
have stood firm and have been strongly backed by their 
people. The negotiations dragged on until November 13, 
when their delegation finally retired from Moscow. Since 
then Finland has mobilized, and her population of four 
million is prepared to fight should Russia attempt to take by 
force what she has so far only demanded with threats. The 
Russian Press—using the Hitler technique—at once accused 
the Finns of wanting to fight Russia, and the usual process, 
now called “‘ war of nerves,” was started. Curiously enough, 
when the second series of attacks on Finland began on 
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November 14, the name of Rumania was coupled with 
Finland as an intractable neighbour. This was the first 
public suggestion that attacks might shortly be made on that 
country’s independence. On the return of the Finnish 
delegation to Helsinki a statement was issued. There had 
been eight Russo-Finnish talks, Stalin being present at seven 


of them. There had also been an exchange of letters. Russia [ 


had made unacceptable proposals for the revision of the frontier: 


for a naval base. Finland had taken her stand. The Finnish { 


500,000,000 marks 5 per cent. Defence Loan has been over. 
subscribed. 


THE struggle in South Africa between the minority who 
want to side with the Germans, and the majority who believe | 
that their country must support Great Britain | 
South Africa © ‘aging. Mr. Pirow, himself a German, is [ 


The Struggle in 


one of the pro-German leaders in this contest. 


He now flies his true colours, and readers of The National ¥ 
Review will not have been surprised by them. General Hertzog [ 
is not far from Mr. Pirow in his views, and this also causes no 
astonishment, for his father was a German, and he himself is 
violently anti-British, so much so that he has always refused | 
to become a Privy Counsellor, and to take the Oath of Loyalty f 
to the King which that entails. He is now working with the 

Republican section of the South African German-Dutch. In J} 


his speeches he keeps his praise for Germany, that we should 
fight against her seems monstrous to him. He told a Bloem-. 
fontein Congress on November 2 that they could “ at any 
time . . . compel” their Government to “ get out of this 
war. . . . We can to-morrow go back on the foolishness of 
Parliament on September 4." The Congress thus addressed 
passed a resolution urging the Hertzog group to get together 


with the Malan Republicans ; since then the Hertzogites and | 
the Malanites have been indistinguishable. The struggle is | 
the old one, and the Dutch-German racial bitterness against | 


England is greater than ever before. The Dutch Reformed 
Church goes so far as to protest against South Africa’s con- 
tribution of foodstuffs to England, while a Nationalist Congress, 
recently held, resolved to abolish the Royal Insignia on official 
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per. We may see in this a great shortening of lines and a 
fresh consolidation of positions, but we should be mistaken 
if we thought that this Republican group represented the 
whole of the Boers, it probably only commands the allegiance 
of half, but this half is active, is inspired by German propa- 


ganda, and must be reckoned with. The air is all the clearer 


for the recent re-shuffle, and on the whole it is much better 
that General Hertzog and Mr. Pirow should be where they 
really belong—with the enemies of the Empire—and that they 


*| should no longer be in a position to discuss British defence 


matters with the enemies of Britain. 


Ir will be asked, ‘“‘ What of the British ?°’ The answer to 


' that is always the same in South Africa. They are doing the 


work. The Boers are political—in this they 


The British resemble the Irish—the English are practical. 


7 They get on with the business in hand. General Smuts, the 


Boer Prime Minister, is a very clever man and an adept at 
politics. He is also a soldier of courage. He rode right at 
his political enemies, unhorsed them, and drove them off the 
ground. He has the success which courage deserves. Whether 
his administrative competence will be equal to his political 


. gifts is another matter, in this he must rely on his British 


colleagues. In one matter he has acted quickly, in defence. 
This had been left by the German Pirow in great confusion. 
The stimulus provided by the Admiral von Scheer, which is 
believed to be off the African coast, may enable General 
Smut’s colleagues to put South African military matters into 
better order. In his Cabinet he has at any rate one man of 
first-rate ability, a man who has a knowledge of what the 
Empire stands for—Colonel Stallard, and he has a couple of 
other colleagues who disassociated themselves from Hertzog- 
ism even before he himself parted company with it. Of his 
other colleagues it would be unkind to ask more than that 
they should be faithful to him personally. There has been a 
film over the eyes of many South Africans, which the explosion 
of a great war may destroy. This film prevented them from 
seeing that South Africa sinks or swims with the British 
Empire. 
VOL. CXUI 2 
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THE black-out has been a real discovery for the Government, 
No sooner had darkness descended on London than Ministe, 
Black-Out said to themselves, “Why not in every 

department ? As it was spoken so was it 
done, and we are given carefully measured doses of truth 
about what is going on in the world. Never has there been 
less news about Foreign and Colonial affairs than at present, 
never has there been less discussion. True, the Ministry of 


Information is ready with little articles about “ How Tommy | 


Gets His Grub” and suchlike, but, strangely enough, this is 
not what the public wants. They want to know what is 
happening and to hear what risks their country is running, 


At present not only are we not given any news, but news. [ 
papers are forbidden to print the news they have. Should f 


the Press be aware that a British dependency is furnishing 
aid to German submarines, they are forbidden to pass on this 
news to the public—not because it will give information to 
the enemy, but because it would ‘‘ embitter our relations ” 
with Borriaboolaga. These things are managed better in 
France, where the censor allows his prohibitions to be known. 
An article will show a blank, as did our distinguished con. 
temporary, the Journal des Débats, on November 14, when 
the editorial was heavily censored, the blanks showing the 
amount cut out. The writer, however, was not disturbed. 
“* We shall have ten more occasions to repeat what we have 
said. Journalism often consists of repeating the same things 
over and over again in different language.” This truth is 
one which all journalists should take to heart, and, in the 
words of Mr. Chamberlain, they must “ try, try, try again ” 
to shed some light on the black-out which surrounds almost 
every public question. 


THERE is little discussion of the war in the Press. Of ‘ war 
aims’ there is too much, but of war objectives nothing at 
More Light all. The British public, which furnishes the 

men, the ships, the machines, the guns, 
knows nothing at all of how they are used, save in the way of 
gossip. “I saw so-and-so last Thursday, and he said. . .” 
something or other which is taken for gospel. We are the 
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recipients of the prohibition of publication along with the 
rest of the Press, and we can say that the censor’s notices 
fall into three categories. Some 10 per cent. are useful, 
30 per cent. are nonsense, and 60 per cent. are evidently 
only sent out in order to keep the staff employed. Last month 
we printed a parody of some of the stuff we receive. Since 
then the Censor has out-parodied our parody to an extent 
which leaves us dumb with admiration for his talent. He 
cannot be beaten at the nonsense game—he is unmatched 
and unmatchable. But it would be unfair to blame him for 
the aphonia which has fallen upon us. He may forbid us to 
mention the politics of Borriaboolaga and its President; 
he may order us not to mention that submarines are sunk, 
or that British airmen have brought down enemy planes ; 
he may forbid us to refer to any occasions where British 
sailors and airmen have distinguished themselves; but 
this ought not to stop our interest in the conduct of the war. 
There are a multitude of impersonal questions of deep interest : 
(1) The convoy system. Is it a success ? How much does it 
slow down the intake of goods? (2) The question of Courts 
Martial in the Navy for lost or damaged ships. Why has our 
policy been reversed? (3) Military training. Up to now 
the British Army has only been trained in attack. In the 
Belisha régime it is being only trained in defence. Why ? 
We commend these questions to our Service readers, and we 
should welcome their opinions on these subjects. 


THE fact that not only submarines, but also, it is believed, 
two pocket battleships, are able to re-fuel and re-victual, 
; all over the Atlantic, indicates that a great 
— deal of help is being given to them. Further 
to this, they must be receiving news about the 

whereabouts of British ships from wireless stations in neutral 
countries, in British Dominions and Colonies, and perhaps 
even in England. The news printed in American and 
Dominion newspapers is not available to the British public, 
and it is only by gleaning from the newspapers which come in 
from outside our country that we get some idea of the vast 
network of German helpers that exist all over the world. 
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One new factor in war is owing to the discovery of short-wave 
broadcasting. A short-wave transmitter is very difficult to 
detect. Such a one, the Freedom Station, has been at work 
in Germany ever since the beginning of the war, and has 
not yet been discovered, therefore when German ships are 
kept informed of the movements of the British Navy, and of 
the placing of mines, by secret wireless stations, it does not 
imply that the Government of the country from where the 
station operates is necessarily implicated. But when it 
comes to harbouring German naval units and supplying them 
with fuel and other stores, that is another matter. It is 
known that the Germans had placed great petrol dumps 
ready for ‘“‘ the day,” and some time ago the New York Times 
stated that it had news from the Dominican Republic to 
the effect that “land bases have been established on the 
Dominican coast for repairs to German submarines, in 
addition to contracts for fuelling at sea.” The New York 
Times also said that ships belonging to the Dominican Govern. 
ment were being used as supply ships for refitting submarines 
on the high seas, and that one such vessel had been sunk by 
collision with a French cruiser. At the end of October it was 
reported from Washington to the Daily Dispatch of South 
Africa that there were twenty-two German merchant vessels 
in South American ports, which were able to be used for 
submarine refuelling, while others were in Mexico. But we 
need not go across the Atlantic to look for harbours where 


submarines may shelter and refuel. There are some nearer 
home. 


QUESTIONS of great national importance are often asked in 
Parliament. Here is one of them asked on November |: 
SUBMARINES (EIRE Coast) 
peeee Come StmR Wiit1am Davison asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty whether he can assure 
the House that adequate measures are being taken, in con- 
junction with authorities of Eire, to prevent German sub- 
marines from sheltering or refuelling in the various bays and 
inlets on the coast of Eire, and, in particular, on the west 
coast ? 


in 
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Mr. CHURCHILL: So far as the territorial waters of Eire 
are concerned, the responsibility rests exclusively with the 
Government of that country. Outside these waters on the high 
seas, the Royal Navy are taking such measures as are open to 
them, and I can assure the House they are doing their best. 

Sm W. Davison: Does my right hon. Friend recollect 
that in the Great War a very large number of coast watchers 
were employed by the Admiralty to watch the west coast of 
Ireland in order to guard against matters referred to in my 
question ; and can he assure the House that he is satisfied 
as to the present position ? 

Mr. SPEAKER rose. 

Sm W. Davison: Can we not have an answer to that 
question? This is a matter vitally affecting the security of 
the country, and I have asked the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether he is satisfied that it is being dealt with. [Our italics. ] 

When the Speaker is standing no question can be put 
or answered. 


THE total numbers of the Ministry have been published 
in Hansard. Counting the Whips, but not counting the 
King’s Household, some of which are political 
appointments, there are seventy-four Cabinet 
and other Ministers and under-Secretaries. This does not 
include Parliamentary Private Secretaries. New Ministries 
include the Ministry for the Co-ordination of Defence, of 
Shipping, of Economic Warfare, of Supply, of Information 
and of Home Security—six new Ministries in all. In one 
case, that of the Ministry of Home Defence, the new Ministry 
and Minister appear to be one with the Home Office, so why 
the fancy title ? We do not know what the cost of these new 
Ministries and their Ministers may be, but as a committee 
has just been formed to recommend economies, we suggest 
that they might do worse than overhaul these new establish- 
ments, where jobs are apt to breed like rabbits. There is 
another matter. British citizens are staggering under the 
greatest sudden increase in taxation that this country has 
ever known. If the Prime Minister could announce that, 
during the war, His Majesty’s Ministers would be content 


The Ministry 
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with half their salaries, this personal sacrifice would be 
greatly appreciated. This is an invidious and _ indelicate 
topic, furiously resented by Front Benchers, many of whom 
are genuinely convinced that the British Empire exists for 
them. We shall pursue it, nevertheless. It is only in a great 
war that a natural man gets listened to. 


Ir is a fact that British Ministers are shamelessly overpaid, 
Ministerial salaries, which have frequently been increased, 
but never reduced, are in most cases more 
than twice as high as the ministerial salaries 
of other great Powers, and in some cases they 
are five times as high. Can anyone nowadays pretend 
that we get better value for our money ? Comparisons are 
proverbially odious, especially between allies, but an ordinary 
book of reference only has to be looked at to see the com- 
parison between, say, London and Paris, for the question 
to be answered. Needless to say, the most flagrant case is 
that of the Lord Chancellor, who actually receives £10,000 
a year, with an assured pension of £5,000. As during the 
last three years we have had three Lord Chancellors, we are 
actually paying £25,000 a year to that dignitary and his 
predecessors, and this at a time when every ordinary man is 
carrying an enormously increased tax burden. Why should 
the man in the street put up with this imposition which has 
been foisted on to us by the trades unionism of the Bar ? 
The man in the street regards such salaries as little better 
than robbery. And what do we get in return? Foresight, 
patriotism, wisdom ? The present holder of the office was 
the law officer who proclaimed that the Statute of West- 
minster would make little difference to the Empire. It has 
enabled Southern Ireland to be “ neutral” in this war. It has 
almost lost us South Africa. He owes his present post to the 
fact that Mr. Chamberlain did not know what else to do with 
him. Let him join with other Ministers in halving his salary, 
and let his predecessors make the same sacrifice. It is no 
more than any Board of company directors would do in a 
time of financial difficulty, for which they were largely 
responsible. The House of Commons, which voted itself a 


Let Us Have 
an Example 
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yast increase in salaries a short time ago, might then perhaps 
be induced to follow their example. 


Ir is necessary that an answer should be made to those 
who work, consciously or unconsciously, pour le roi de Prusse, 
; by trying to get England to define her war 
o_o et pe he i has got going. Such 
discussions as they wish to inititate can do little good and 
may do much harm. As so often before, the neatest reply 
to them has come from Sir Francis Lindley, who, writing 
to The Times, on November 17, said :— 
‘The numerous letters which you have published on 
the subject of peace terms and of the organization of 


the world after the war have afforded interesting reading, 
but a good few of the writers have forgotten two cardinal 


facts. 
‘“*The first is that our Allies will be entitled to at 


least as great a say in the peace terms as ourselves. 
The second is that no organization of the world will 
ensure future peace unless the outlook both of the 
populations and of the rulers of nearly all great countries 
undergoes a radical change, of which there is no present 


sign. 
ere The Federation of the United States of America 
did not prevent four years of devastating civil war.” 
The enthusiasts for ‘“‘ Union Now,” for “‘ A Federated States 
of Europe,”’ etc., might re-read some history with advantage. 
They would find that their nostrums had been tried over and 
over again. These very people, some of them, were re- 
sponsible for the Geneva affair, and for the disarmament 
we suffered under the mistaken impression that the League 


of Nations guaranteed peace. 


WE all know the advertisements of remedies which are 
offered to us to cure physical ills. They begin with an 
; accurate account of some malady, often with 

ae Sane a diagram showing such of our organs as are 
referred to. The statement of the trouble is 


correctly made, but when the remedy is put before us we 
shrug our shoulders. Only the ignorant are caught by the 
flaming advocacy of the cure, and educated people deplore 
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the amount of money and effort wasted on the purchase of 
drugs which cannot do what is claimed. Educated people 
are not to be caught by advertisements of easy panaceas for 
bodily ills. Strangely enough, however, they are captivated 
by just the same sort of advocacy when it comes to inter. 
national affairs. On these matters any soap box quack can 
walk away with a collegeful of professors who, without 
applying their critical faculties to what is offered to them, 
swallow the diagnosis of any and every cheapjack who 
claims to be able to set the world right. The columns of the 
Press echo and re-echo with declarations that there is some 
easy road to peace and goodwill. All that these outpourings 
show, however, is the utter innocence and the gullibility of 
our intellectuals. We give an example out of a hundred we 
have recently read. This was given in a letter printed in the 
Manchester Guardian on November 15; it was signed by 
Mr. H. G. Wells and a posse of self-stated ‘‘ educationalists.” 
It began—like the quack advertisements—with a statement 
no one could question, that ‘‘ the young men of this country ” 
had once before “ laid down their lives in the hope that a 
lasting peace’ would ensue. Like the account of the furred 
colon or the starved hair root this cannot be disputed. Men 
do fight to restore peace. But having made a statement which 
no one will attempt to refute the “‘ educationalists ” at once 
abandon fact for fantasy. 


No one disputes the fact that men died to secure peace in the 

last war. They did not want war then any more than we want 

it now. Like the educational group we mention, 

 calleigaaal we would rather be at peace, but this desire 

does not make us take to mental drugs, as the 

eminent signatories of the letter have done. They “ urge,” 

they “‘demand” that “all nations” on ‘“ equal terms ” 
should be asked :-— 

(a) To co-operate in a world effort to apply science 

to the common welfare of the people of all countries. 


(6) To prove their will to peace by surrendering arms 
to a Federal Government which could use its unified 
naval, military, and Air Forces against aggression by 


| 
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any nation or group of nations which refused to co- 
operate. 

(c) To co-operate in educating backward communities 
without racial discrimination in preparation for self- 
government within the framework of Federal Union. 


And the writers of the letter are “‘ Yours, etc.”—people who 
ought to know better. The whole of. their programme is a 
sham, and they must be aware of this. ‘‘ Co-operate in a 
world effort > indeed! Have they ever heard of Hitler or 
Stalin ? and when they ask that all nations should surrender 
arms to a Federal Government are they prepared for that 
Federal Government to be run by Hitler or Stalin—whichever 
has cut the other’s throat ? And then, at the end, the in- 
evitable words ‘‘ Federal Union.” For our “ educationalists ” 
press on to us a message that comes from America, where an 
American with a German name, Streit, has produced a plan 
for weakening the Allies should they win the war. Last time 
it was the League of Nations—also an American plan—now 
it is Federation. The first American plan has landed us in 
this war, and we have no intention of being landed in yet 
another by the same people. Is it not curious that educated 
people, such as the signatories of this letter, pecple who 
would resist all the blandishments of pictorial advertisements 
about their livers or lungs should be caught by advertisements 
about much greater and more important matters than our 
poor bodies ? 


UnpEr the cover of “ war aims ”’ a lot of people are at work. 
We need not take Mr. Wells and his group too seriously. 
We saw through Mr. Britling a long time ago, 
but there are others who are unconsciously 
working from inside to help the Germans to win the next 
truce, as they won the truce of 1918 to 1939. Among notables 
who work in this way the most serious attack came from Sir 
Walter Layton on November 2 in the News Chronicle. He is 
chairman of that paper, and a very distinguished Liberal and 
economist. The last thing he wants to do is to help Hitler & 
Co., and yet by the promotion of muddle, and the offering of 
peace terms now, before the war has begun, that is what he 


War Aims 
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is doing. His article began with an accurate account of the 
horrors of Hitlerism, and he approves of our stand against it, 
but he is very anxious to get down at once to the study of war 
aims, and he therefore puts the following six questions to 


his readers, begging them to take up a pencil and write their 
answers :— 


‘Should our statement of aims describe the ideal world 
we hope to attain one day ? 


“Or should it announce the terms we would impose 
at the end of a victorious war ? 


“Or should it table the minimum terms on which we 
would be ready to make peace now ? 

‘** How should these three statements differ—if at all ? 

“The last of the three, moreover, raises the further 
crucial issue whether, in any circumstances, we should 
make terms with Hitler or any other Nazi leader. 

‘Finally, can we find common ground with Russia 
on our peace aims or must we proceed on the assumption 


that she is against us?” 
We are very glad to let Sir Walter Layton have our answers 
to these queries, for we think he should know that the world 
is not wholly composed of the brittle-minded. 


WE repeat Sir Walter Layton’s questions :— 


1. “ Should our statement of aims describe the ideal world 
we hope to attain one day ?” 
> 3 Seema The answer to this is that Utopia is beyond 
the reach of man and that there is a sort of 
impiety in thinking we can be the sole arbiters of Fate. 

2. “ Should our statement of aims announce the terms we 
should impose at the end of a victorious war ? ” 

Our reply is that the war is only just beginning. We have 
allies and shall have more. The sides are not yet even picked 
up. No terms can therefore be set. 

3. “ Should we table the minimum terms on which we would 
be ready to make peace ?”’ 

The answer to this is the same as to question 2, but 
question 3 is thoroughly insidious, and is likely to cause dis- 
ruption between those who have joined together to defend 
themselves and each other. 
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4. ‘“‘ How should these three statements differ—if at all?” 
This is a question which cannot be answered and should 
not have been asked. It leads to— 

5. “ Should we make terms with Hitler or any other Nazi 
leader ?” 

This is a question begging query. We are fighting them 
and their Germans, and no good can come of parleys. 

6. “‘ Can we find common ground with Russia on our peace 
aims or must we proceed on the assumption that she is against 
us?” 

In war, as in peace, we have to take countries as we find 
them. Russia is in a semi-ailiance: with Germany and is 
helping her. We, and our allies the Poles, can have no 
“common ground ”’ as long as this is so. 

We have quoted Sir Walter Layton’s questions, and we 
have answered them. We think they show that neither war 
nor peace are understood by their author. Indeed, the rest 
of his article proclaims this fact. 


ALL sound policy is simple. When the contortionists get to 
work trouble begins. In war this appears more clearly than 

in peace, for action is then swifter and cannot 
— and be hidden. A battle is won, lost or drawn, 

and everyone can see this. Hence the contempt 
of men of action for mere verbal disputation. The arbitrament 
is by the sword, and the sword is neither blunted nor sharpened 
by words. The article by Sir Walter Layton is a fine example 
of how to confuse things which in themselves are radically 
straightforward. We wander with the able author up and down 
mazes of conjecture about “‘ Stalin’s mind’; we see the 
writer offer Germany ‘‘ the opportunity of sharing in the re- 
building of world prosperity,” that prosperity which she is 
engaged in destroying. And he asks that Germany should 
“recognise the equal rights of other people ’—those rights 
which she has proclaimed it her mission to destroy. This is 
rather too like Mr. Wells and his merry men (and maidens). 
Indeed, Sir Walter has a good deal in common with them. 
In future, disputes between nations are to be “ settled by 
the judgment of disinterested parties ” and wars must cease, 
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ete. But as there are no disinterested parties in a world 
struggle this is merely going back to the Geneva ding-dong, 
From these generalities the writer goes into specific questions, 
where we will not follow him, and then back to generalities, 
which by their very vagueness prove nothing. He discusses a 
Federation of European States with approval. Being an 
honest man, though a wishful Utopist, he does not leave his 
subject without a word to the Germans. They have followed 
a criminal leader. He thinks that we cannot now trust them. 
But even here he is not quite candid, for the Germans not 
only followed, they chose this leader. They have not only 
watched his crimes, they have committed them for him. 
Tens of thousands of Germans are doing deeds of horror on 
their fellow countrymen, and they have the approval of 
millions of other Germans. It is the people we are at war with— 
not merely a small group of men or a vile system. As long as 
our Liberals and Pacifists do not recognise this fact, so long 
will they dwell in cloud-cuckoo-land. 


THERE was a debate on war time education in the House of 
Commons on November 16. The problems set before the 
, authorities by the movement of children out 
la of the towns need both sympathy and elas- 
ticity if they are to be solved in the interests 

of the children and their families. There are difficulties both 
for the children who have moved, and the children who have 
stayed at home. We have learned that education need not 
be a rigid and mechanical business taking the better part of 
five days a week ; all the same, there should be some hours 
in every week when children are gathered together and are 
taught from books. The Board of Education has very 
sensibly re-opened schools in the neutral, or semi-dangerous, 
areas. In the reception areas there is a working arrangement 


in existing schools by which the buildings are shared by local | 


children and visitors. In districts which are considered to be 
the most threatened, where schools are closed, but where many 
children remain, a movement for home classes has begun, 
which seems to be the most hopeful educational experiment 
that has been tried for years. This is what Mr. Lees Smith, 
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Member for Keighley, said about what is going on in 
Sheffield : 

“The parents, the teachers and the authorities in 
Sheffield are satisfied with it as the best available means 
of getting as good results as can be obtained under the 
conditions. They divide the children into groups of 
about 12, in age groups, and give each teacher three or 
four groups of children. The children in the groups 
meet in such halls as can be found, and in a number of 
cases in the homes of the parents. The parents compete 
with each other in offering their homes. I am told that 
within the first 24 hours after the scheme was announced 
more than 400 parents had offered their homes for the 
purpose of the classes. The children are able to get by 
this means 1} hours personal teaching each day, but it is 
not so much teaching as the planning of home work and 
the setting of the children to some task, fretwork, or 
whatever it may be, to give them some hobby to occupy 
their time.” 

To most people this would seem a really excellent kind of 
education for children to have. The classes are small, the 
teachers and parents are in touch. But see what effect the 
description of this excellent scheme had on one hearer, Mr. 
Cove, Socialist Member for Aberavon exclaimed : “ That is 
very unsatisfactory.” That was a curious interjection. Here 
are children being taught, just as they should, at home or 
near home, in small groups, and a Socialist Member thinks 
it “ unsatisfactory’ that they should have stopped marching 
in and out of large classrooms in barrack-like buildings. 


Mr. Lees SmitH did not touch upon the shock to public 
opinion by the revelation of the low standards of cleanliness 
and comfort of many of the town workers. 
On the contrary, he seemed to claim for the 
school medical services and teachers a credit 
which has been badly shaken. No amount of oratory will 
make us forget what we have actually seen. He went so far 
as to claim that the high standard of behaviour of the con- 
scripts is ‘‘ the justification of the schools.’ We would 
rather think it is a proof of the steadiness of the British 
character, In 1865, long before the era of compulsory 
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education, Mr. Roebuck, then Member for Sheffield, addregg. 
ing his constituents, said :— 

“IT look around me and ask what is the state of 
England? Is not property safe? Is not every man 
able to say what he likes ? Can you not walk from one 
end of England to the other in perfect security ? I ask 
you whether, the world over, or in past history, there is 
anything like it? Nothing. I pray that our unrivalled 
happiness may last.” 

In 1900 Lord Roberts was able to say in a despatch that he 
commanded “an army of gentlemen.” We were law abiding 
and well behaved in 1865—and long before. We are law. 
abiding and well-behaved in 1939. Let us praise the quality 
of our people, and give credit where credit is due. 


TO OUR READERS 

At Christmas we all feel kindly towards our fellow creatures, 
and this shows itself in gifts to friends and donations to 
charities. We ask our readers to turn over our pages and 
look at the advertisements there before buying or giving, for 
here are goods of the highest quality, and here are set forth 
some of the greatest needs of mankind which need help. 
Readers give us their continued and increased support, and 
the encouragement which this support gives the Editor is of 
the very highest value. May we hope that our advertisers 
may also come in for some of this goodwill ? Charities and 
commercial firms alike are suffering from increased taxation, 
and a fillip at Christmas time would be good for them— 
and for us ! 


A SUGGESTION FOR CHRISTMAS 


THERE is no better New Year Gift to friends 
overseas than a year’s subscription to The National 
Review. Send 30s. and the name and address 
of your friend to: The Manager, The National Review 
(incorporating the English Review), 35, Wellington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


RUSSIA AND OURSELVES 


No Power has been so vociferous in demanding that “a 
stand ” be made against “‘ aggression ”’ in general and against 
German aggression in particular as Russia has been year 
after year, until the time when, after innumerable retreats 
and hesitations (that called forth all the vituperative eloquence 
for which Muscovite demagogues have such a gift), the 
“stand ’’ was actually made, not by Russia but by Poland 
and her western Allies. 

This constant Russian demand strengthened the belief 
in the so-called “* peace front ’’—a belief that had, and still 
has, a powerful hold over our pacifists and their numerous 
following. That following is more numerous than it appears 
to be. It is true that we are waging a war against which 
there is little serious opposition, but, even amongst those 
who so rightly believe that we must fight until we have 
achieved a decisive victory, pacifism is widespread in so far 
as there is a large public which believes that we are fighting 
not for our vital interests, still less for sheer existence, but for 
“peace,” that we are fighting not against the “ German 
people” (Heaven forbid !), or even against Germany, but 
against ‘‘ aggression ”’ as manifested only by “‘ Hitlerism ’’ and 
personified by Hitler. This very widespread sentiment—it 
pervades more than half the Press and infects the B.B.C.— 
is a very dangerous form of pacifism, for even if it does not 
directly hinder the prosecution of the war, it threatens to 
rob us of the peace that will preserve what we are indeed 
fighting for, namely, survival, and, beyond sheer survival, 
the maintenance of those vital interests which if unmaintained 
will make survival most precarious. 

There is a numerous public that still believes in a “‘ peace 
front” and still imagines that once ‘“‘ Hitlerism ”’ is removed 
it will be a simple matter to create this ‘“‘ front ’’ in which the 
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British, French, Russian and German “ people”’ will stand 
together and prevent “ aggression ’’ for evermore. How this 
‘“‘ front” is to be maintained we are not told—all that is said 
and written on the subject revolves round a renovated League 
of Nations or around that latest imposture from across the 
Atlantic, Federal Union, which is sponsored by Lionel Curtis, 
Lord Lothian, as well as by publicists of the Left (the Gospel 
of the Federal Unionists is the book entitled Union Now, 
which has been written by an American journalist who bears 
the very appropriate name of Streit—the German word for 
strife). 

The “ peace front’ which was to have been created 
before the present war, is to be created after the war if our 
pacifists have their way. Not only is Russia to be part of it, 
she is to be an essential part. Indeed, our pacifists cannot 
imagine it as existing without her. Let us examine her 
policy, so that we may judge her fitness to take part ina 
‘* peace front ’ or in any post-war settlement. 

It is commonly assumed that Russia has been “ loyal to 
peace” ever since the last war. The truth is that she has 
never done anything for “ peace.” Mr. Litvinoff’s speeches 
and the various proposals made by Russia for the limitation 
of armaments have never had more than a purely demagogic 
significance. At no time has Russia given effect to any of 
the pacific principles she has announced as her own. Even 
when “ sanctions ’’ were applied to Italy, Russia while pro- 
fessing to be ardently “ sanctionist *’ continued to supply the 
Italian army with oil, leaving it to the French and British 
Governments to keep the initiative—and face the main 
danger and losses—in the “ sanctionist campaign. During 
the Spanish civil war Russia supplied the Republicans with 
all kinds of war-material (against payment in gold) while 
supplying the Nationalists with oil. The general principle 
of Russian intervention in Spain was to preach non-inter- 
vention, and, at the same time, to prolong the civil war by 
giving the Republicans just enough to go on fighting but not 
enough to win. 

Russia has been, and still is, far too weak to wage serious 
warfare outside her own borders. But she invaded Georgia, 
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whose independence she had recognised (the invasion has 
much in common with the German invasion of Czechoslovakia), 
and carried war and armed insurrection far into Chinese 
territory. By her alliance with Germany she helped to hasten 
on the present war, and by invading Poland she struck at the 
Ally of the Western Powers and destroyed all hope that the 
Poles would make the last stand which would have kept 
German divisions engaged in the east and so have helped to 
relieve the German pressure in the west. 

During the years when Hitler and the German Press 
denounced Bolshevism as the lowest infamy, while Stalin and 
the Russian Press said much the same of National Socialism, 
there was never any real hostility between the two despots. 
Russian commercial relations with Germany were as intimate 
as with any other country. In the September crisis last year 
Russia did not move a finger on behalf of Czechoslovakia. 
The German and Russian armies have been in constant touch 
for the last twenty years. Tukhachevski and the other 
Russian generals were not executed because they were pro- 
German but because Stalin wished to run his pro-German 
policy himself. 

Whenever Hitler marched Stalin always stood still (while 
exhorting the rest of the world to march against Hitler). 
Only when Hitler marched into Poland did Stalin march, 
after making sure that the Poles had been defeated. Russia 
has been anti-German in her words, but never once in her 
deeds. She has now become pro-German both in word and 
deed. 

There are two great expanding imperialisms in Europe— 
German and Russian (Italian expansion has ceased, even if 
only for the time being). Both are aggressive, both are 
despotically governed, both are socialistic—it was Nietzsche 
who said that modern socialism was the inheritor of the 
ancient despotisms. But although they have pretended 
that the principles by which they live are irreconcilable, 
although either has talked as though the destruction of the 
other was essential to the welfare of mankind, and although 
they are now neighbours and are expanding in contiguous 
territories, they do not clash. Our pacifists keep on telling 
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us that the German-Russian alliance is a misalliance, that the 
partners will fall out, and that Hitler has really been defeated 
by Stalin. But both despots just go on seizing and sharing 
out the spoil. Russia supplies Germany with products that 
may weaken the effect of the British blockade perceptibly, 
Germany supplies Russia with managers and technicians who 
will improve Russia’s industrial organisation and so help 
to make her more formidable as an imperialist Power and ag 
an ally of Germany. 

The line along which Poland has been partitioned is the 
line of demarcation between the two imperialisms. It is 
on this line that Pan-Germanism and Pan-Slavism meet, not 
as foes but as friends, not with rival but with complementary 
interests. Here is the true frontier between Europe and Asia, 
Here the most modern Asiatic and the most modern European 
imperialism stand, not face to face but back to back. The 
former has found security in the west, the latter in the east. 
Both stand on the body of murdered Poland, the former 
gazing eastward and south-eastward, and planning expansion 
in Asia, the latter engaged in the second attempt of our 
generation to conquer all Europe—German divisions, that 
might have been held in Poland, had not Russia stabbed 
her in the back, are now ready for the invasion of Holland 
in a supreme attempt to strike a Napoleonic blow at England 
who stands for all that both despots hate and in the way 
of all they want. 

The association between the two imperialisms is not based 
on community of ideas and methods, close as that community 
is. It is based on the lust which Hitler and Stalin have for 
power. Neither is a patriot. Hitler, an Austrian, despises 
the Germans just as Stalin, a Georgian, despises the Russians. 
The nation ruled by either is but an instrument for the exercise 
of power. All the ideas and ideologies, the terrorism, the 
socialism, the planning—all these are but a means for achieving 
ever greater power. There is no principle, no policy, no 
national interest, no consideration of any sort which Hitler 
and Stalin will not sacrifice if, by doing so, they can increase 
their domination. 


Hitler’s lust for power was only inflamed by the “ ap- 
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rs’ who sought to satisfy it by concessions. Stalin’s 
just for power is being inflamed in the same way, for “‘ appease- 
ment ”’ is the method we are using in our present dealings with 
Russia. The Russian invasion of Poland, the coercion of the 
Baltic States—all these are being pardoned or overlooked 
in the hope that Russia will ‘ come round ” and turn against 
Germany. But so far from “coming round,” Russia is 
encouraged to make further conquests. So far from weaken- 
ing her alliance with Germany, we are making it stronger— 
and, what is more, we are lengthening the line of demarcation 
between the two imperialisms (it can only be a matter of time 
before it reaches the Black Sea). And there can be little 
doubt that, thanks to her alliance with Germany, Russia 
thinks of reviving her old Tsarist policy in Iran, Afghanistan 
and even India, while Germany, thanks to her alliance with 
Russia, can again dream of the road to Bagdad. 

In Europe Stalin was for years a pacifist, a “loyal” 
supporter of the League and of “ collective security.” He is 
still a pacifist in Europe; for, with Hitler, he wants peace so 
that he can consolidate and expand what he has, with Hitler, 
gained by aggression. Even this aggression wears a pacifist 
mask, in so far as Poland and the Baltic States have been 
conquered or coerced with the ostensible purpose of promoting 
“security ’ in Eastern Europe and defending these countries 
against ‘‘ aggression.” No doubt Holland will be invaded by 
the Germans with a view to defending her against British 
‘ aggression ’’—the Russians and Germans never do anything 
without attributing the most exalted motives to themselves 
and the basest intentions to their opponents. But in Asia 
Stalin has always been the pure imperialist—and will remain 
so, as events in northern Iran and China may prove before 
long. 

There is one consoling feature in the situation—or, 
rather, it would be consoling if the policy of ‘‘ appeasement ”’ 
towards Russia did not rob it of its significance. Russia is 
weak. So far she has made vast gains without taking one 
serious risk. She fell upon Poland when Poland’s armed 
strength had been broken by the Germans. She coerced 
Latvia and Esthonia successfully because both States are 
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weak and helpless. She is now engaged in coercing Finland, 
and, as the Finns are a stout-hearted people, who might try 
to defend themselves, however hopeless the attempt might 
seem, Stalin is careful to avoid military operations, and jg 
trying to reduce the Finns by slow and “ peaceful ”’ pressure, 


All the available evidence shows that the vanguard of the | 


Russian forces that invaded Poland and the Baltic States 
was made up of good and well-equipped troops. But that 
vanguard was very thin. The troops who followed were 


disciplined, but ill-equipped, ill-clad and ill-fed. The Russian 


tanks and motorised divisions were very inferior. The 
Russian air force has very few bombers and fighters that 
could compare with even fairly recent British, French and 
German models. Russia’s rolling stock is in wretched repair, 
Her lines of communication are few, long and decrepit. 
Her officer corps and her administration have been weakened 


by successive “‘ purges.”” Her industry is in such a condition | 


that she could not stand the prolonged strain of serious 
warfare. She can, in time, help Germany somewhat to parry 
the British blockade, but unless the war is a very long one 
her help cannot be considerable. 

The Russian problem is, therefore, subsidiary to the 
German problem. Stalin lives on the margin of Hitler's 
strength. Russia is a danger only in so far as Germany is a 
danger. Nothing will stay the hand of Stalin save the defeat 
of Hitler and the knowledge that if he encroaches on our 
interests in the Middle East or elsewhere he will be faced 
not with appeals to join a “ peace front,” but with armed 
force. It is not even true, as is so widely supposed, that the 
Polish regions now annexed by Russia are irretrievably lost. 
Once Germany is beaten and the Poles again have an army on 


their own soil, then the eastern European settlement will be | 


one that will suit the Western Powers and their Ally, Poland, 


and not Stalin and his ally Hitler. The more rapid and | 


thorough the defeat of Germany, the juster, the more com- 
patible with our interests and our honour, and the more 
stable will the European settlement be—including the 
settlement with Russia. 

** DIGAMMA.” 


_ 
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THE ETERNAL DELUSION 


OnE of the most significant facts to be observed at this early 
stage of Germany’s newest war is that whereas, in the domain 
of action, our national leaders are successfully applying much 
of the experience gained in the last war, in the domain of 
thought, we appear to have learned little or nothing from the 
harvest of disillusion reaped in the results of the Treaty of 
Versailles, or from the long-drawn logomachy of the League of 
Nations. In the convoying of our merchant fleets upon 
their trade-routes, in dealing with the submarine menace, 
in the immediate introduction of conscription, in the 
provision of food reserves and the compilation of a national 
register, in agricultural activities, and other measures of 
preparation for the struggle that lies ahead, those who 
direct the nation’s affairs are seeking to avoid those 
errors which cost us so dear from 1914 to 1918. But 
judging by the large and increasing volume of opinions 
published in the Press on the subject of our War Aims, most 
of the divines, professors, intellectuals, artists and politicians, 
who have hastened to proclaim their ideas concerning our 
post-war purposes and policies, are still obsessed by the most 
persistent of all human delusions, namely (as Spencer puts 
it), “‘ that there needs but this kind of institution, or that 
kind of discipline, this mode of repression, or that system of 
culture, to bring society into a much better state.” 

It is painfully instructive to examine the various plans 
now proposed, by the class of political writers which Mr. 
Wells magisterially describes as ‘“ authentic,” for securing 
permanent peace after the present struggle, and to compare 
them with the opinions which they so confidently proclaimed 
in 1917-18, when they looked forward to a New World from 
which the Junker was to be for ever banished, and in which 
“the enthronement of the idea of public right would be the 
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governing idea of European politics.” In the views set forth 
by the seers and soothsayers of to-day, from His Grace the 
Archbishop of York and Mr. Wells, down to the least of ow 
minor prophets, there is continual evidence of the unshaken 
belief that international legislation is all-sufficing, that things 
will be done because laws are passed to do them, and that, 
by means of conferences and pacts, “ the collective wisdom 
will be separated from the collective folly and set over it, in 
such a way as to guide it aright.” 

One of the most persistently vocal of our international 
pacifists, Professor Gilbert Murray, in an essay* written after 
the close of the Great War, discussed the political conditions 
prevailing in Greece at the time of the Peloponnesian War 
and laid stress on “ the profoundly pathetic, if not actually 
disquieting, similarity between the atmospheres of the two 


” 


wars.” He observed that— 


“The more the cities of Greece were ruined by the havoo of war, 
the more the lives of men were poisoned by the fear and hate and 
suspicion which it engendered, the more was Athens haunted by shining 
dreams of the future reconstruction of human life.” 

Plans for this new life (or, as our Utopians prefer to call it, 
new World Order) persistently occupied the minds of 
philosophers, poets and politicians—plans for the great 
Dream City, “in which the desolate and oppressed 
come by their own again, where rich and poor, man and 
woman, are all equal and all at peace, where there are no 
false accusers and—sometimes—men have wings.” That 
great hope dwindled, as he says, to something like despair. 
Ever since then, as history shows, after every devastating 
struggle between warring nations, the minds of men have 
been dominated by the delusion that, the cause of strife 
having been discovered and removed (be it a creed or a greed, 
a Buonaparte, a Kaiser or a Hitler), only a common purpose 
of goodwill is needed to remould the scheme of things and to 
establish the Dream State on foundations of enduring peace. 
In the conclusion of the essay to which I have referred, 
Professor Murray gave characteristic expression to this 
belief by declaring that, the Great War having “ ended right,” 


* Aristophanes and the War Party, 1919. 
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“we have such an opportunity, as no generation of mankind 
has ever had, of building out of these ruins a better inter- 
national life.”’ 

This vision having ended, like that of the Athenians, in 
something like despair, Professor Murray (writing in the 
Contemporary) now attributes the failure of the League of 
Nations and the present war to “‘ the weak will of govern- 
ments and peoples.” He confesses that “‘ the building of the 
great World Order which we attempted has proved a harder 
task, and we less skilful builders, than we thought.’ But the 
mirage of Utopia still beckons. 

“‘ Hope springs eternal in the human breast. 
Man never is, but always to be, blest.” 

Forgetful of such earlier efforts as the Tower of Babel, the 
Holy Alliance, and a dozen other attempts, he declares that— 

“the League of Nations was the first organized attempt to establish a 

peaceful World Order. It came near to succeeding, but has not 

succeeded. It only remains for us to try again.” 

Perceiving that “‘ one necessary condition of a good World 
Order is the possession of superior strength by the forces 
of law and peace,” he proposes a “ Federation or Military 
Union for the State of Europe, bound by the principles of the 
Covenant.” A great task, he declares, lies before bodies like 
the League of Nations Union, “ whose aim is peace, but who 
see that peace must be fought for.” In the new World Order 
governments and peoples will presumably be cured of any 
tendency to weakness of will. 

While the Great War was in progress Socialistic opinion 
firmly believed and asserted that, with the restoration of 
peace, society would be brought to a condition far superior 
to anything that the world had known. In the planning of 
his own particular Utopia, Mr. H. G. Wells foresaw a New 
Era, in which international arbitration would replace lethal 
weapons and the new democracy go happily forward on a 
primrose path of peace inviolable. The Society of Friends 
proposed “‘ to lay down far-reaching principles for the future 
of mankind, such as will ensure us for ever against a repetition 
of this gigantic folly.” In the period immediately preceding 
the Treaty of Versailles, the Press was filled with the prescrip- 
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tions of political idealists for the establishment of enduri 
peace. ‘‘ Let us redraw the map of Europe boldly,” wrote 
Mr. Wells, with characteristic modesty, “‘ as we mean it to 
be redrawn, and let us replan society as we mean it to he 
reconstructed.” A United States of Europe, backed by a 
Supreme Court and an international Police Force, universal 
disarmament, the neutralization of the sea, the abolition of 
capitalism, and many other grandiose conceptions, all testified 
to the peculiar inability of intellectuals and men of letters 
to deal rationally with the realities of life. In the amazing 


audacity, the loose thinking and conflicting purposes of J 


the ideas which found their final expression in the foredoomed 
futility of the League, there is continual evidence of the 
delusion that, by taking thought, the type of mankind’s 
social and political institutions, and the human nature behind 
them, can be radically changed. All forgotten were the 
warnings uttered by the great political economists of the 
nineteenth century, notably that which declared that— 

“the fundamental cause of war can never be completely removed, and 

the triumphs of science over the powers of Nature can never become 

the means of improving the universal lot, until, in addition to just 


institutions, the increase of mankind shall come under the deliberate 
guidance of judicious foresight.” 


Amongst the present-day guides to Utopia, some there are 
who realise that permanent peace cannot be born of treaties 
or legislative enactments, but must come from the prosperity 
and wisely ordered education of the masses, not only in our 
own country, but all over the world. But the new era 
to be thus achieved was a vision too remote for the ardent 
spirits who, at the close of the Great War, looked for a world 
clean-swept and ready for the millennium of their dreams. 

At the time when the League of Nations began to take 
form and substance, as the “indispensable instrumentality ” 
which was to secure the future peace of the planet, many 
plain men were bewildered by the fantastic shapes which, 
from the very beginning, it assumed. President Wilson, its 
foremost oracle, declared that a steadfast concert for peace 
could only be maintained by a partnership of democratic 
nations ; also, that no peace would be secure which did not 
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exclude ‘‘ those economic rivalries which have been a prolific 
source of war in the modern world.” Viscount Grey insisted 
that if it was not to be a sham, the League’s membership must 
be confined to nations that were perfectly sincere and to 
those governments which could prove that they enjoyed the 
confidence of their peoples. The League of Nations Union, 
associated with the American League to enforce Peace, pro- 
posed that a Supreme Court with coercive functions should be 
empowered to enforce its decisions and to maintain inter- 
national order. Mr. Lloyd George held that the duty of the 
League would be “to protect the large number of small 
nations which have been reborn in Europe against the covetous- 
ness of grasping neighbours.” To provide such protection, 
Viscount Grey proposed to place an international force 
at the League’s disposal “‘ which should act as Police in 
individual countries.”’ General Smuts, with prophetic insight, 
opposed the International Policeman idea, on the ground that 
if any attempt were made to transform the League into a 
military machine its fate would be sealed. The idea, never- 
theless, received sufficient support from responsible statesmen 
to justify those misgivings which eventually led the American 
Government to decline participation in a League “‘ which would 
embroil the United States in every European quarrel.” As 
an experiment in altruistic internationalism, it began therefore 
in failure ; its more disastrous results were destined to follow, 
when British statesmen were persuaded to base their foreign 
policy upon the Covenant and “ collective security ’ and to 
reduce the Empire’s defences to a level of insufficiency which 
simply invited aggression. 

Have those who now profess to speak with authority of 
England’s War Aims learned anything from the futility of the 
League? It would seem not. The eternal delusion still 
persists in the utterances of our major seers and minor 
prophets, whilst the Press resounds with slogans and shibbo- 
leths uncomfortably akin to those of 20 years ago. The 
Archbishop of York, for instance, proposes that, when peace 
comes, its terms shall be drawn up by a true Congress of 
Nations, and hopes that this Congress will pave the way for 
“that Federal Union of Europe, in which we see the only 
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hope of a permanent settlement.” Mr. Wells, fearing that 
our hopes for a new world may be “‘ wrecked by some repe. 
tition of the Geneva simulacrum,” now thinks that “ ther 
can be no more peace or safety on earth without a profound 
reconstruction of the methods of human living,” and he would 
therefore have our species “set its face resolutely towards 
that drastic remoulding of ideas and relationships, that world 


revolution, which it has shirked for a quarter of a century.” [ 


Mr. Julian Huxley favours ‘“ some kind of international order 
planned on a basis of federalism, with a political federal 


centre, invested with powers of federal taxation and control | 


over some international armed force.’”’ Mr. Wickham Steed 
discerns in our present union with France and the closer 
co-operation of the Oslo neutrals “‘ the beginnings of a move. 
ment towards a greater unity, in which unlimited national 
sovereignties will be subordinated to common needs.” Pro. 
fessor Joad regards Federal Union as the supreme political 
need of our times and can see no hope of a durable peace 
except “ by superseding at least some of the powers of the 
sovereign nation-States and vesting them in a common 
government. Lord Davies proposes a Confederation of 
Europe “open to all free nations which are prepared to 
submit themselves to the public law.”” And so the building 
of the new Babel goes on, amidst a parlous confusion of ideas. 

All these plans and programmes for the making of a brave 
New World, and putting an end to war, are alike in that they 
refuse to recognise the truth that human society, like human 
nature, can only be modified very slowly and that “ all laws, 
institutions and appliances which count on getting from it, 
within a short time, much better results, will inevitably fail.” 
They are also the opinions of men whose political horizon is 
generally confined to Europe, or even to England, and who 
lightly assume that their international ideals will be as speedily 
adopted by the peoples of Asia and Africa as by the whole 
American continent. With the obstacles which block the path 
to Utopia, they are all unconcerned—obstacles such as the 
Asiatic claim to racial equality, upon which Mr. Wilson’s 
idealism came to grief at Versailles, or the imperative ex- 
pansionist necessities of nations, such as Italy and Japan, 
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with high birth-rates and low standards of living. Yet even 
the hardiest internationalist must admit that recognition of 
the Asiatic claim to free immigration on terms of racial 
equality would entail the extinction of the white race on the 
American continent and in Australia. Mr. Wells himself 
might find it difficult to define precisely the ways and means 
by which his new World Order, without resort to bloodshed, 
would solve the Jewish problem in Central Europe or the 
differences which divide North from South in Ireland, or 
Arab from Jew in Palestine. By what arguments will it 
persuade the United States to abandon the Monroe doctrine 
and to permit international intervention in South American 
disputes ? What armed force would a Congress of Europe 
require to impose peace upon Russia and Japan on the Mon- 
golian frontiers ? If Federal Union is to become the policy 
of Europe, what is to prevent the United States from excluding 
its activities from the American continent ? But your true 
believer scorns such petty details. 

Arising naturally out of the dominant delusion that 
human nature is capable of rapid modification by means of 
political or social reforms, one may perceive an ominous 
tendency to disassociate the German people from their present 
rulers, and to assume that, once liberated from Hitlerism, 
they will become loyal and decent members of a united family 
of nations. The public memory is short; few remember 
how confidently it was maintained, towards the close of the 
Great War, that the removal of the Hohenzollerns would 
mean the end of German militarism. History proves that it 
is in the nature of the German people to be influenced by 
bellicose and ambitious leaders, rather than by moral principles 
or sound reasoning. Nearly 2,000 years ago Tacitus observed 
that, as a nation, ‘‘ they dislike peace and think it dull to 
acquire by honest labour what they can get by bloodshed.” 
Moreover, it shows that, since Bismarck unified the Reich, 
the more docile and civilized elements in the formerly autono- 
mous States of Germany have passively accepted the predatory 
policy of the dominant Prussians. It was by a vote of a 
majority of the German people that Hitler attained to power, 
and since then the nation has steadily supported the policy 
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of forcible domination and conquest laid down in “ Mein 
Kampf” ; they are therefore accessories before and after his 
crimes of bad faith and brutal violations of the rights of 
weaker nations. They have accepted the sacrifices imposed 
by years of preparation for the present war, and allowed the 


younger generation to be trained in unquestioning obedience [ 


to Nazi doctrines which it will need another generation, at 
least, to eradicate. The Utopians’ idea that Hitlerism is 
alien to the German character is therefore manifestly 
fallacious. Such an “ undictated peace,” as they propose, 


to be concluded with “ an elected assembly representative of 
the German people,” could mean at best a truce, during [ 


which Prussianism, in abeyance, would bide its time. The 
only constructive proposal which has been advanced in pacifist 
circles for “ liberating ’ the Germans and securing permanent 
peace for Europe is that Germany should be required to 
revert to the status quo ante 1871, by a restoration (possibly 
under their old royal families) of the autonomous States of 
Bavaria, Saxony, Wurttemberg, etc. Had it not been for 
Mr. President Wilson’s dream of a New World, to be made 
free for democracy by virtue of his League of Nations, this 
solution might have formed the basis of a peace in 1919, such 
as France desired, which would have freed Europe from the 
constant menace of German aggression. But such a solution 
has no attraction for our dreamers of to-day. Rather are 
they disposed to leave Prussia in undisturbed control of the 
Reich and to placate her with cessions of colonies. 


J. O. P. BLAND. 


INDIA AND THE WAR 


“Tue Congress has declared its determination to oppose all 
attempts to impose a war on India... . As a first step to 
this end the Committee call upon all Congress Members of 
the Central Legislative Assembly to refrain from attending 
the next session of the Assembly. The Committee further 
remind the Provincial Governments to assist in no way the 
war preparations of the British Government.’ Thus was 
the attitude of the Indian Congress Party defined in a resolu- 
tion of its Working Committee on August llth. This decision 
was not taken for a vague and distant future contingency. 
For the Amrita Bazar Patrika (a leading Congress newspaper) 
of August 14th states: ‘“‘ The war resolution was based on 
what first-hand information Mr. Bhulabhai Desai gathered 
during his recent visit to Europe. Mr. Desai’s information 
is that war would break out in Europe in September.” Mr. 
Gandhi, though not a member of Congress, is always kept in 
close touch with it as its adviser. On August 2 he repeated 
the peculiar inconsistency already noted in my aarticle, 
“Lions and Votes,” in the August number of T’he National 
Review. For he censured some political prisoners in Bengal 
for hunger-striking, and said: ‘‘ Such hunger strikes if they 
are largely copied will break all discipline to pieces and make 
orderly Government impossible.”’ Next time Mr. Gandhi 
himself hunger-strikes (he was doing so as recently as March) 
these words may be remembered. 

The Congress Party, Hindu, but not representing all the 
Hindus of India, is skilled in political intrigue, and by means 
of Ministries of its Party controls the administration of eight 
out of eleven of India’s great provinces. Its policy is inde- 
pendence for India and separation from the Empire. It is 
intensely opposed to the Moslems, who control the administra- 
tion of the other three Indian provinces. A great gulf 
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separates Moslems from Congress Hindus—faith, culture, 
racial tradition, religion. The searchlight of war shows how 
wide it is. But here a word of caution is necessary. All 
Hindus do not follow the Congress. The gallant and chival. 
rous Rajputs of Rajputana and the Himalayas have rallied 
at the call of their leaders to the service of their King. 


Emperor. Their example has been followed by loyal Hindus | 


in other parts of India. It is unfortunate that their skill 
in an art of peace (political intrigue) is less than in that of 
war, and so they do not control administration as Ministers, 
To return to the more fortunate Moslems, who are in power 
in three Indian provinces, Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan, Moslem 
Chief Minister of the Punjab, on August 25 concluded an 
appeal to Indians to support the Empire with the words: 
“ If unfortunately a war cannot be avoided, then the Punjab 
will rise as one man to fight the enemies of peace and freedom 
—their motto, ‘ For my God, my country, and my home.’” 
In Bengal Mr. Fazlul Hag, Moslem Chief Minister, issued a 
call “to sink all differences and stand solidly behind the 
Empire in its hour of trial.”” On August 27 the Council of 
the Moslem League met at Delhi. Mr. Fazlul Haq was present 
as a member of it, and not as Chief Minister of Bengal. It 
passed a resolution that if the British Government wanted 
the support of Moslems in the war, it must pay due regard 
to their protection. The Moslem League claims that the 
British Government, in the shape of the British Governors, 
has not used its special powers to protect the Moslem minori- 
ties in the Hindu Congress-governed Provinces. So strong 
is this feeling that Sir Currimbhoy Ibrahim, a leading Bombay 
Moslem, moved a resolution (which was rejected) that Moslems 
should not co-operate with the British Government in war. 
On August 1 he had come into violent conflict with the Hindu 
Congress Government of Bombay, when he led a large pro- 
cession of Moslems to protest against a House Property tax, 
necessitated by the foolish imposition of liquor prohibition in 
Bombay City. Some members of the procession clashed with 
the police, who opened fire on them. So the rejected resolu- 
tion was not inspired by any sympathy with Congress. 
Another speaker, the Nawab of Chattari (from the United 
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Provinces, a province which, like Bombay, is ruled by Con- 
gress), urged that the policy of Indian Moslems should syn- 
chronise with that of independent Moslem States, Turkey, 
Egypt, Iran (a contingency mentioned in the reverse direction 
by Mr. Keeling in the House of Commons). The Moslem 
League is strongly opposed to Federation provisions in the 
India Act, because they give a Hindu majority in the central 
government for All India. It is reported that another 
scheme, dividing India into two zones, Moslem and Hindu, 
has been circulated. But nothing positive has yet been 
decided. The negative policy of the Moslems is clear, it is a 
determination not to come under Hindu rule. 

A resolution was proposed censuring Sir Sikandar Hayat 
Khan for his war appeal. But it was rejected, and an amend- 
ment passed, stating that it did not represent the view of the 
Moslems of India. Full support of the British Government 
was considered premature by the Moslem League, before the 
reception of assurances of protection against Hindu domina- 
tion, a domination which the Congress were demanding as 
the price of their entry into the war. But on September 3 
Sir Sikander Hayat Khan issued another stirring appeal 
(made known to the British public through a letter in The 
Times by Sir Michael O’ Dwyer), concluding with the words : 
“T have faith in the guidance of a merciful Providence : 
I have faith in the righteousness of our cause: and I have 
faith in the valiant traditions of my province. As such 
I feel confident that the Punjab will rise to its highest tradi- 
tions and once again establish its proud claim to be the 
sword-arm of India.” Mr. Fazlul Haq in Bengal gave an 
equally vigorous call. The Working Committee of the Moslem 
League met on September 18 and endorsed the war resolution 
passed on August 27. They requested that the Federal 
provisions of the India Act, instead of being suspended, 
should be abandoned completely, and they strongly criticised 
the present system of government, “‘ the so-called democratic 
parliamentary system of government . . . has resulted .. . 
in the domination by the Hindus over the Moslem minorities, 
whose life, liberty, property and honour are in danger.” 
Moslem India “‘ is irrevocably opposed to any federal objective 
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which must necessarily result in a majority community ru 
under the guise of democracy and parliamentary system of 
government. Such a constitution is totally unsuitable to 
the genius of the peoples of the country, which is composed 
of various nationalities, and does not constitute a national 
State.” ‘“‘ The Committee express their deep sympathy for 
Poland, England and France.” But “ real and solid Moslem 
co-operation and support to Great Britain in this hour of her 
trial cannot be secured successfully if His Majesty’s Govern. 


ment and the Viceroy are unable to secure to the Mussalmans f 


justice and fair play in the Congress-governed provinces,” 
The resolution ends with the request that no change, or 
pledge for change in the Indian constitution shall be given 
without the approval of the Moslems. The phrases “ so-called 
democratic system ”’ and “‘ guise of democracy ”’ call attention 
to the fallacy of regarding the eighty million Moslems of India 
as if they were a minority in a British parliamentary election. 
Lord Wolmer, in a recent debate on India in the House of 
Commons, aptly inquired if sixty million Germans were 
entitled to dominate thirty million Poles. 

Sir Sikander Hayat Khan attended this Moslem League 
meeting, and explained his reasons for his war appeals. As 
Chief Minister of the Punjab, he is entitled to pursue his 
independent policy in that province, because his Ministry, 
though predominantly Moslem, is not a Moslem League 
Ministry. Mr. Fazlul Haq is in the same position in Bengal. 
Still they both attend the Moslem League as prominent 
Moslems. But their position differs completely from that of 
Chief Ministers in Congress Provinces, who are the servants 
of Congress, appointed and dismissed at will. 

On October 17 the Viceroy invited all parties in India to 
co-operate in the work of the war. The gulf between Moslems 
and Congress again appeared. For the Congress refused 
and ordered their Ministries to resign, while the Moslem 
League, in the Viceroy’s words, “‘ asked that certain doubts 
should be removed, and complete clarification of the declara- 
tion secured, subject to which they empowered their president, 
if fully satisfied, ‘to give an assurance of co-operation and 
support on behalf of the Mussalmans of India for the purpose 
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of the prosecution of the war.’’’ Apparently this has been 
done, and the Moslem League now supports the war. The 
Moslem Ministries continue their patriotic activities in the 
three provinces they control. While regretting that the 
Moslem League did not follow at once their noble gesture, it 
is a fact that in the Moslem Ministries’ provinces Moslems 
regard themselves as secure, while in the Hindu Congress 
provinces they feel otherwise, and the Moslem League regards 


| itself as the trustee of the latter as well as the former. 


The Congress Party now demands our attention. The 
ephemeral character of any internal dissensions in its ranks, 
as noted in my article, “ Lions and Votes,” in the August 
number of The National Review, was well illustrated by its 
reaction to the war. Right up to the end of August Mr. 
Subhas Bose continued his bitter quarrel with the Right 
Wing of Congress. On August 30 Mr. Rajendra Prasad, 
President of Congress, plaintively remarked apropos of a 
missile thrown by Mr. Subhas Bose’s supporters. “‘ Whether 
it struck the target or not it certainly hit me.’ Yet on 
September 4 Mr. Subhas Bose was invited to attend the 
Congress Working Committee, as a gesture of unity and of 
closing the ranks in the crisis of war. Pundit Nehru, who had 
been holding aloof, became chairman of the Congress War 
Sub-Committee. 

Mr. Gandhi had the first of the interviews granted to 
Indian politicians by the Viceroy in his strenuous efforts to 
secure unity and co-operation. Numbering more than fifty 
on October 17, they must now be approaching a century. 
Mr. Gandhi said of the interview, “‘ I have returned from the 
Viceregal Lodge empty handed. I told His Excellency that 
my own sympathies were with England and France from the 
purely humanitarian standpoint. I told him that I could 
not contemplate, without being stirred to the very depth, the 
destruction of London, which had hitherto been regarded as 
impregnable. And as I was picturing before him the Houses 
of Parliament and Westminster Abbey and their possible 
destruction, I broke down. I have become quite disconso- 
late.” The Working Committee of Congress on September 15 
issued a statement bitterly criticising past British policy as 
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“a betrayal of democracy,” and demanding to be told “jy 
unequivocal terms’ what the British Government’s “ wy 
aims are in regard to democracy and Imperialism, and the ney 
order that is envisaged, in particular how these aims ap 
going to apply to India and to be given effect to at present,” 
The last sentence deserves careful note. The Congres 
demands immediate surrender of concession. Mr. Gandhi 
supported it, “‘ I maintain that the Congress is an all-inclusive 
body . .. the one body that has represented for over half, 
century, without a rival, the vast masses of India irrespective 
of class or creed.” On October 10 the All India Congres 


Committee approved the Working Committee’s statement, | 
This was to be expected, as the All India Committee, like the f 


rest of the Congress Party, is merely an obedient chorus to 
the small close oligarchy known as the Working Committee, 
It was also resolved that “‘ India must be declared an indepen. 
dent nation, and present application must be given to this 
status as soon as possible.’’ Pundit Nehru told them that the 
resolution left only two courses, either agreement with the 
British Government or conflict, for there could be no neutral 
stand for Indians. 

On October 17 the Viceroy made his statement of policy. 
He had before him the Congress demand for immediate 
control of India in return for help in the war. He also had 
the vehement Moslem protest against any such contingency. 
In addition he received an interesting telegram signed by 
Liberals, Democratic Swarajists, a Depressed Classes repre- 
sentative, and the President of the Hindu Mahasabha. It 
states that Congress gets votes by “false pretences,” is 
‘insincere and unreliable,” interprets democracy as “ sup- 
pression of the liberty of the Press, curtailment of the civil 
liberty of the people, and ruthlessly silencing all opposition,” 
and will be “ a death blow to democracy.” All the signatories 
are Hindus, not Moslems. Faced with these difficulties, the 
Viceroy took the only possible course, and, while postponing 
constitutional changes till after the war, offered the political 
leaders of India a share in the councils for conducting it. 
The Moslem answer has already been described. Mr. Gandhi 
opened the attack for the Congress with the words, “ The 
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Viceroy’s long statement simply shows that the old policy to 
divide and rule is to continue.’”” On October 22 the Congress 
Working Committee resolved that the Viceroy’s statement 
was totally unacceptable, and ordered their Ministries to 
resign. ‘The command was promptly obeyed, and so in eight 
of the eleven provinces of India the parliamentary system 
of the India Act ceases to function, and the British Governors 
resume direct control. Regret for this result may be tem- 
pered by remembrance of a reason often given by Congress 
for accepting office, and forcibly expressed last June by 
Mr. Rajagopalachriar, Congress Chief Minister of Madras, in 
the words ‘“‘ Considering the conditions in the country, the 
Congress decided to accept office, and wreck the constitution 
from within.” Undeterred by the Congress refusal, the Viceroy 
endeavoured to bring the Moslem League and the Congress 
together, with a view to harmonious collaboration in the 
conduct of the war. But, as in the past, the negotiations 
between the Moslem League and Hindu Congress failed. 
Congress remained adamant in its demand that India should 
be handed over to it, in the name of ‘‘ democracy,”’ a demand 
which the Moslem League would not concede. 

Lord Zetland, the Secretary of State for India, and his 
representatives in the House of Commons, have clearly 
enunciated the policy described by the Viceroy, namely, that 
while there is every wish for the collaboration of Indian poli- 
tical leaders in the conduct of the war, no changes can be made 
in the law of the Indian Constitution while we are engaged in 
a life and death struggle. Sir Samuel Hoare gave a much- 
needed reminder that ‘“‘ Dominion status is not a prize that is 
given to a deserving community, but is the recognition of 
facts that actually exist.” If the policy of the Government 
is followed, what is there to fear? Lack of co-operation by 
the Congress, and even agitation against the Government, 
but the latter will not go further than civil disturbances, with 
which the Government can deal adequately. And the intensity 
of such a possible agitation, if it should occur, must necessarily 
be tempered by the Congress remembrance of Hitler’s reference 
to “ jabbering Orientals.’’ On the other hand, if we give way 
to Congress, and abandon the Moslems to them, there will be 
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in India, as Lord Wolmer said in the House of Commons, 
“civil war.” Our present policy should be maintained, 
The Indian Princes have come forward with their traditiona] 
loyalty. The Chief Minister of the Punjab has vouched for 
his province, and the Chief Minister of Bengal has done the 
same. And if the Punjab, as claimed by its Chief Minister, 
is the sword of war, for it possesses the bulk of the fighting 
men of India, so Bengal is the sinews of war, for it is by far 
the richest province of India. The Moslem League represents 
Moslem support, and loyal’ Hindus are thronging to the 
colours. The policy of Lord Zetland, the Secretary of State 


for India, “ No legislation during war,’ deserves every 
support. 


J. C. FRENCH. 


on a  — | Ay 


CONCERNING THE ENTENTE CORDIALE 


Ir is curious that Dr. Goebbels should choose this moment 
to try and break up the unity of intention and action between 
Great Britain and France because for the first time since its 
inception the Entente Cordiale is now working perfectly. 

Many people have written histories of this entente, and 
many explanations have been given as to when and how this 
rapprochement with France came into being. I firmly 
believe that my father, who was Ambassador to France from 
1887 to 1890, was the originator of the idea, and of course his 
great ally was Edward Prince of Wales, afterwards 
Edward VII. It is of interest now to consider why these 
two men were especially drawn towards France. My father’s 
great passion in life was poetry, and as a young man he 
devoted all his energies to this exacting art. Unfortunately, 
certain rather bitter controversies arose between himself 
and his father, Bulwer Lytton, and not wishing to be depen- 
dent upon him financially or to prolong the controversies he 
decided to give up publishing any poems for the time being 
and to devote himself to a diplomatic career. In 1887 
he was offered the post of ambassador in Paris, which he 
accepted. 

A diplomatist. should steer clear, as far as possible, from 
all predetermined policy and from all tendencies towards 
propaganda. My father had often had posts in France before, 
and he knew the French language and literature well. The 
society which he loved was that of poets, men of letters, 
artists of all sorts, actors and dramatists, and he threw the 
doors of the embassy open to all these bohemians of talent 
who had never before been received in official circles. 

The Prince of Wales had taken the strongest dislike to his 
near relative, Kaiser William II. He felt drawn towards the 
mocking, witty French race, and he decided to visit Paris. 
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And, so, as fate would have it, he found himself plunged into 
this society of artists and actors. 

Here I must make a short digression to tell a story which 
proves what a great man was Edward VII. When I was a 
small Etonian I was summoned to Windsor Castle to take 
tea with one of the princesses who was interested in painting 
and who knew that I was destined to be an artist. I had 
already once before been in the presence of royalty, and this 
was at Biarritz, on an occasion when some Basque dancers 
came to perform at the villa of Queen Victoria. The Queen 
appeared and gave a most dignified curtsy to her assembled 
guests as they bowed to her, and then sat in an arm-chair in 
the porch, surrounded by all of us, standing. As the per- 
formance was somewhat lengthy, I followed a small boy’s 
instinct, and sank into a sitting posture, but was immediately 
pulled up by Sir Henry Ponsonby, who whispered: ‘“‘ One 
must not sit in the presence of Her Majesty.” This episode 
stuck in my mind, and as I walked up to Windsor Castle 
from Eton I kept saying to myself: “‘ Remember not to sit 
down.” Whether it was this preoccupation which made me 
extra awkward or whether it was that the noble princess 
had not the gift of putting shy boys at their ease I don’t 
know, but I certainly felt very miserable, and would have 
liked the earth to open and swallow me out of existence. 
In the midst of my misery an interruption occurred, and 
the Prince of Wales arrived with his suite. Immediately he 
perceived the presence of a small boy, at the most awkward 
age, ready to die of shyness he came straight up to me, 
sat me down beside him, and said: “‘ Now, young man, the 
first thing you want is leave off evening chapel, and that 
will give you time to saunter back at your leisure.” He 
wrote me on a piece of paper the necessary leave, after that 
he took a glittering sovereign from his waistcoat pocket, 
saying: “ Boys are always short of cash ; buy yourself some- 
thing with this which you really need. Now tell me about 
your masters. Is old So-and-so still there, and does he 
still shut his eyes every time he explains a mathematical 
problem ?”’ In a very short time I was bubbling over with 
contentment, making him roar with laughter with somewhat 
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ribald anecdotes about the masters. Was not this act of 
kindness and humanity to a small, unimportant, insignificant 
schoolboy typical of a great man and a great monarch ? 

But to return to Paris. At the time of which I am 
speaking I was eight years old, and I remember my governess 
taking me to see panoramas which represented scenes of the 
1870-71 Franco-Prussian war, and though small boys don’t 
take much interest in politics or war, I got the impression 
that a spirit of revenge was abroad. I mention this because 
it was a sentiment which did not last long in France, and 
had completely died out long before 1914. No country was 
more peace-loving than the French of that date. It was the 
Prussian war lords, puffed up with the arrogance of victory 
and convinced that their army was unbeatable. These were 
the men who not only wanted war but insisted on having it. 

I went to England during school years, and did not return 
to Paris till the age of seventeen, when I entered the école des 
Beaux Arts in 1896. The entente was by no means flourishing. 
In 1898 there was the “‘ affaire Fashoda,” which caused a 
strained situation between France and England, and the 
political enthusiasm of the moment was centred in “ l’alliance 
franco-russe.”’ The visit of the Czar to Paris was an occasion 
of the wildest enthusiasm. There was also a Russian loan 
to which the small French rentiér was invited to subscribe. 
The Czarina, who was a very beautiful woman, captured the 
hearts of the Parisians, and most of the popular songs of the 
day were inspired by these visiting sovereigns. 

The Boer war, which followed shortly afterwards, did not 
increase the popularity of Great Britain. In fact, the entente 
had almost faded out of existence. 

Now we come to the months immediately preceding 
August, 1914. I have often been asked by French people 
why England did not tell the Germans clearly that if they 
attacked France, England would declare war against them. 
I have always given this answer, which I believe to be the 
correct one. At that time the Liberal party was in power, 
and the Liberals had a peace complex due to the fact that a 
former Liberal Government under Gladstone had won an 
election with the slogan, ‘‘ Peace, retrenchment and reform,”’ 
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and then had proceeded to bombard Alexandria. Therefore 
the Liberals, finding themselves once more in power, had 
undertaken the task of avoiding war. 

Again I have been asked by French friends, “‘ Why did 
English pride prevent you from accepting a French generalis. 
simo at the beginning of the war?” On the face of things 
it would seem to be logical to place our army under a French 
general and to demand that the French fleet be put under an 
English admiral. Possibly it was the personality of Lord 
Kitchener that made this arrangement difficult, for he was 
a soldier with much experience of active service, and with a 
great reputation. Also his prestige was increased by his 
foreseeing from the start that it would be a long war, and 
that the Germans would start by invading Belgium. Later 
on this realisation of united command became more difficult— 
the French Government began to lose confidence in Joffre. 
Anyway, it is certain that with a General in command of both 
French and British armies the war might have been ended 
at the battle of the Somme. During war something more than 
an entente is necessary, there must be complete amalgamation 
of effort, in spite of differences of language, tradition and 
character. 

When this new war broke out I was on my holiday in the 
south-west of France in a province called Le Lot. It was in 
a small town that I listened to the wireless which day by day 
announced the awful news. On the day of France’s declara- 
tion of war I took up my abode in a small village. The garde- 
champétre announced the general mobilisation order by 
beating his drum for several seconds and then reading the 
order in stentorian and artificial tones. When he had 
finished he gave two isolated taps to his drum, as much as to 
say, “‘ That’s that.” It is curious that this medieval custom 
still prevails throughout the land. In the evening, after 
dinner in the village bistro, we listened to Daladier on the 
wireless. The kitchen where the wireless set was placed 
was crammed with labourers who had just finished their 
day’s work. As the French Premier finished his stirring 
harangue with the solemn words: “ C’est la France main- 
tenant qui commande,” we were all stiff with goose skin, 
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and were frozen to attention even before the strains of the 
Marseillaise began. 

For the next few days my wife and I drove the reservists 
to their various stations. They were men of forty and 
upwards, most of them had served in the last war, they were 
of all classes, some peasants, some highly educated individuals. 
At such moments confidences are made freely, and the deepest 
feelings come to the surface. Never once did I hear a com- 
plaint against England. They might have said: “ Why 
did you refuse to guarantee our security in 1918! Why did 
you prevent us from holding the bridge-heads across the 
Rhine ?”’ These things might have been justifiably thought 
and said, and yet what I heard was this: “ Thank God you 
are with us once again. We know from the last war what 
loyal allies you are, and this time you are on your toes, 
prepared and ready. We have seen how your Mr. Chamber- 
lain pocketed his personal pride and the pride of a great 
nation, and almost went on his knees to the German Fiihrer 
for the sake of peace, only to be snubbed and betrayed. We 
are now but one country—right must triumph ! ”’ 

Returning to our village we helped with the harvest— 
the second crop of hay, the tobacco and the vendanges. Two 
months of intimate country life. There again we received 
treatment as privileged individuals because we were English. 
Many of the men had served alongside of us in Flanders, 
Italy and Salonika—it was an atmosphere of war comrade- 
ship, more touching and more intimate than if we had been 
of the same race. When we left we were loaded with presents 
of flowers and fruits and delicacies of all sorts—it was difficult 
to be allowed to pay for anything. 

During the last few days we have had a letter from a life- 
long French friend and brother artist. He had an awful 
time, for his home was in a war zone, and he had to clear 
out at a moment’s notice and go to the other side of France. 
This journey was a nightmare of interruption and delay— 
two hundred kilometres per 24 hours was his rate of speed. 
Finally, on reaching his destination, he found the place full 
of young English aviators, recently disembarked. Their 
indomitable cheerfulness, their efficiency and the excellence 
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of the material at their disposal made the deepest impression 
on him. Having been an airman in the last war, the sense of 
air comradeship came upon him, and in spite of his sixty. 
three years he went to the recruiting office and signed on. 
““I wish you could see what is going on here,” he wrote, 
“such glorious enthusiasm between the British and French 
—La propagande allemande n’est pas une propagande. C’est 
une vomissure.” 

During the last war the Germans never ceased to try and 
cause a breach between French and British. When they 
took prisoners from us they would ask why we were fighting 
with the French, our traditional enemy, instead of fighting 
with the Germans, our cousins. ‘“‘ The French cannot be 
depended on,” they would say. ‘‘ And their army lacks 
discipline.” To French prisoners they would say: ‘“ The 
English are sailors, not soldiers. We are a military race, 
and so are you, and we understand one another.” When 
Ludendorf made his supreme attack in March, 1918, he had 
but one idea, to separate the British and French, and so long 
as he kept strictly to that idea his attack was a real menace. 
In the face of such danger, unity of command and unity of 
purpose was achieved, and the result was victory. 

Now the wireless has come into general use, and war is 
waged with winged words. The German theme is the same— 
Divide et impera. However, Dr. Goebbels sticks so heavily 
to his theme that his winged words seem like the wings of a 
fly glued to a flypaper. 


NEVILLE LYTTON. 
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MINE SWEEPERS 


Dawn off the Foreland—the young flood making 
Jumbled and short and steep— 

Black in the hollows and bright where it’s breaking— 
Awkward water to sweep. 
‘Mines reported in the fairway, 
‘Warn all traffic and detain. 

‘Sent up Unity, Claribel, Assyrian, Stormcock, and 

Golden Gain.’ 


Noon off the Foreland—the first ebb making 
Lumpy and strong in the bight. 
Boom after boom, and the golf-hut shaking 
And the jackdaws wild with fright ! 
‘Mines located in the fairway, 
‘ Boats now working up the chain, 
‘ Sweepers—Unity, Claribel, Assyrian, Stormcock, and 
Golden Gain.’ 


Dusk off the Foreland—the last light going 
And the traffic crowding through, 

And five damned trawlers with their syreens blowing 
Heading the whole review ! 
‘Sweep completed in the fairway. 
‘No more mines remain. 

‘Sent back Unity, Claribel, Assyrian, Stormcock, and 
Golden Gain.’ 


(Reprinted by kind permission of 
Mrs. Rudyard Kipling.) 
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I. ANTI-PREPARATION 


Every development of the war shows the readiness of German 
and exhibits the unreadiness of Great Britain. It is the old, 
old story. We hope, and expect, to ‘“‘ muddle through.” 
As peace was, in the familiar and fatal phrase, “ the greatest 
of British interests ’—one of those ghastly declarations more 
responsible for bloodshed than the party harangues of pro. 
fessional Chauvinists—while Prussianised Germany is 
avowedly founded on blood and iron she has the advantage 
of the initiative. Now initiative is a priceless asset when 
diplomacy is adequately backed by armed strength. We 
do not want war now or at any other time. We could not 
hope to gain so much by making war as by remaining at 
peace, and the Bismarckian doctrine of the “ preventive ” 
war has no footing in any school of thought in this country. 
It means that whenever one nation deems itself stronger than 
a neighbour it should fall upon and destroy that neighbour, 
lest this fate should befall itself. On this view Powers are 
purely predatory. They are governed by the law of the 
jungle and must consecrate their entire existence to war and 
preparation for war. Thisis the German standpoint, whether 
that country is governed by Frederick II, Bismarck, William 
II or Hitler. It is not the British standpoint, and none of us 
would quarrel with any British Government for missing an 
opportunity of falling upon Germany lest she should fall upon 
us at a later date. It is tempting Providence to provoke any 
war that can be honourably avoided. Though God may 
be on the side of the big battalions, no Englishman believes 
that He is on the side of wanton anarchy. 


Those of us who have taken the German danger seriously 
never made impossible demands upon the British Government 
or demands incompatible with British ideals. We cannot 
change our character because Germany seeks our destruction, 
but we have demanded that our responsible statesmen should 
frankly face the full proportions of the German peril, that they 
should decline to cultivate delusions about German policy 
and should appreciate the aims of German ambition, that they 
should look behind the fagade presented to them and at the 
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facts behind the fagade. We have begged them not to forget 
the war so recently fought and the fruits of which have been 
so utterly sacrificed. 

Unfortunately such advice was unheeded, and those who 
warned England were denounced as “ Teutophobes” and 
cranks, and accused of sowing dissension between two 
“kindred ” nations who were “ natural allies.” This argu- 
ment wore rather thin after Herr Hitler came to power, and 
the frankness with which he armed for predatory purposes 
should have made it impossible for any Englishman outside 
a lunatic asylum to regard Germany as other than a potential 
enemy. But thanks to the immense energy of our Pacifists— 
some day, perhaps, we shall know how they were financed— 
our feeble-foolish statesmen yieided to the fictitious pressure 
of organised propaganda. Our Navy was prodigiously 
weakened, our Army almost ceased to exist, and our Air 
Force was emasculated. All this went on from 1922 to 1937, 
when we timidly began to re-arm. We have not yet caught 
up with the damage done by the criminal action of successive 
British Governments. Armies, navies and air forces are not 
made in two years. 

An enormous amount of time and energy was wasted in 
Disarmament Conferences, Naval Conferences and arrange- 
ments, which left us weaker every time, and the more we 
conferred and the less we armed the more Germany armed. 
During these fatal years our soldiers and sailors warned us 
over and over again of our danger, but our fatuous politicians 
disregarded the warnings. They were certain of survival 
whatever happened to the country. 

So between 1924 and 1936 the old two-power Naval 
standard was scaled down to a half-power standard, while 
“clear thinking ” by our “ military experts ” was engaged in 
proving that the British Army was too big and that it should 
be further reduced. 

The worst period ended when Mr. Baldwin retired. That 
apostle of do-nothing-but-sleep-and-talk left office in the 
summer of 1937, leaving to his successor an inheritance no 
man could have desired. Mr. Chamberlain did not understand 
Europe, but he did see that we were dangerously weak, and 
as his influence in the Cabinet, even before he became Prime 
Minister, had been for re-armament, when he succeeded Lord 
Baldwin he pressed on with Naval and Air construction. 
The Army was less fortunate, and has been least understood. 
It was only when we were actually under the shadow of the 
war that the first conscripts were called up, and even now our 
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military effort is feeble when the danger of our position jg 
considered. 

Sir Herbert Bryan, in a masterly series of articles in Th 
National Review in 1937 and 1938 (the first was called “ We 
Have Been Warned”’), pointed out that conscription was 
necessary and inevitable, and that we had no time to lose, 
Preparation or disaster were our two alternatives, but ow 
Cabinet Ministers, in spite of the constant warnings of their 
experts, did not know as much as Sir Herbert Bryan, who had 
no experts to advise him. Ministers were nearly all men who 
had preached disarmament, as though weakness could be a 


policy. They were anti-preparationists and the result is that f 


we are unprepared. 
Private persons who act so foolishly are penalised. If 


they fail to insure their houses they suffer the penalty when 


there is a conflagration, but the standard in public life is 
different—at any rate on this side of the Channel. 


British Ministers left wisdom to others. Those of us who f 
protested against the policy of disarmament, who remembered | 
the war, and who distrusted German professions, have walked | 


by faith rather than knowledge. Now we see that faith was 
justified. But how about the people who had the knowledge? 
What are we to think of them ? 
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II. NO TIME TO LOSE 


Ir may be doubted whether the German leaders have any 
real faith in the capacity of an air and submarine offensive 
to bring off a knock-out blow. It was not until an Italian 
army was within striking distance of Addis Ababa that the 
Abyssinian Emperor took refuge in flight ; it was not until 
a German army had launched an assault that Warsaw 
surrendered. There is no evidence of the capacity whether 
of aircraft or submarines to gain decisive results inde- 
pendently, and it is the most probable assumption that the 
real purpose of such attacks, if they come, will be (1) to sicken 
us generally speaking of the war; (2) to dislocate our 
armaments programme and the raising of our new armies ; 
(3) to buck up German civilian moral over the dreary time 
of waiting by enabling German propaganda to paint 
sensational achievements and to describe imaginary losses. 
But in like manner as the sharpened submarine warfare of 
1917 was the curtain-raiser for the drama of the 1918 offensive 
by land, so the main German military objective must continue 
to be the defeat of the French army before the British army 
is ready to give assistance on a decisive scale. It is a policy 
which represents Germany’s only real chance to ward off 
destructive defeat ; which, if it is to be attempted, must be 
attempted at the earliest possible moment, and it must be 
a blow struck with the concentrated resources, and with 
the full power of the entire German nation, behind it. 
Although the crisis may develop even earlier, the time 
factors involved in building heavy guns and tanks, and in 
raising and training new formations * suggest February or 
March, 1940, as the moment for the attack to begin in earnest. 
We must assume that the attack, when it comes, will be 
made by at least 240 divisions, supported by a most formidable 
array of heavy guns and heavy tanks. Germany, no doubt, 
could seize Holland, but since in that case the Allies would 
be free to take military control over the Dutch colonies, she 
would lose relatively more than she would gain. An attack 
* The peace strength of the German army for the last three years has 
been well over 1,000,000, the total of fully trained effectives, September 3rd, 
was not less than 2,500,000, to which must be added at least as many 


semi-trained reserves. It will thus be possible for Germany to double the 
number of her divisions by Spring, 1940. 
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is only likely to be made via Switzerland if Italy enters the 
war on Germany’s side. Such being the general situation, 
it is important to take stock of our own military position. 


The German entry into Prague, March, 1939, led to a 
revolution in our military outlook analagous to that which 
occurred when Kitchener took over the War Office, August 4th, 
1914. The theory officially accepted up to 1938 had been 
the “ limited liability war,” there had been no talk of raising 
armies on the 1914-18 scale. Once “ limited liability ’’ had 
been discarded, the War Office had six months in which to 
plan out, and prepare for, expansion, before war was declared. 
Actually, the eight months from April, 1939, to date have 
been a period of relative calm in which they have been free 
to develop their projects for expansion almost unhindered 
by the enemy. Kitchener’s eight first months down to 
February, 1915, were marked by recurring crises and desperate 
fighting. There were Mons, Le Cateau, the Marne, the Aisne, 
Antwerp and First Ypres. In face of these crises, Kitchener 
accumulated as the B.E.F. eight Regular divisions, and two 
cavalry divisions, there were the equivalent of two Territorial 
divisions made up of high-class Territorial units sandwiched 
into Regular formations, there was the Indian Corps, two 
divisions, and the 46th Division, the first Territorial division 
to reach the front, had just come over, after having had 
seven months of intensive training. The total strength on 
February Ist, 1915, was 9,020 officers and 261,522 men. 
The eight Regular divisions and two Indian were, when sent 
out, made up entirely of highly trained Regular troops, the 
Territorial troops had had the chance to complete their 
training. It was only the strain of terrific fighting which had 
led in October to men being sent out with only six weeks’ 
training. Nobody who has seen them will suggest that the 
existing B.E.F. is equal in numbers, or made up to anything 
like the same extent of highly trained Regular formations. 


There were, training in England, February, 1915, 94 
First Line Territorial divisions and 18 New Army divisions, 
apart from the mass of “ Pals” units being raised all over 
the country locally, and the Second Line Territorials. The 
present War Office scheme provides for 26 Territorial divisions 
and there are no equivalents to “ Pals,” and Second Line 
Territorials. As concerns 1939 training conditions, the first 
batch of 13 Territorial divisions were fairly well equipped by 
September 3rd, the second batch were still suffering from 
grave shortages, and units were made up from 40 to 60 per 
cent. of raw recruits. 
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Our 1914 Territorials were armed with weapons, long 
Lee-Enfields and 15-pounders, discarded by the Regular Army, 
and tinkered up for their purposes, but our 1939 Territorials 
are armed with the best weapons science could produce and 
money could buy—a very great advantage. On the other 
hand, our 1914 “new” divisions started by being concen- 
trated in divisional training areas, whereas our present new 
divisions have the handicap of being scattered in small 
encampments. 

After admitting all the deficiencies of the Kitchener 
scheme—and it must be remembered that it was the first time 
we had attempted to mobilise the military manhood of the 
Empire—it was a system which worked, and which saved 
the situation. The blunders, real or alleged, made sub- 
sequently on the Somme and at Paschendaele had nothing 
to do with Kitchener, who was dead at the time, or with the 
system used in raising the new armies. The Somme and 
Paschendaele would have taken the same course, whatever 
the system used in raising our armies. The question is: 
Will the present War Office scheme, conceived largely with 
the idea of “ avoiding the errors made in raising the new 
armies,” work equally well? This brings us back to the 
strategic situation we shall have to face in spring. 

I do not propose here to go into elaborate discussions as 
to the “‘ increased power conferred by modern weapons on 
the defence.” Suffice it to say that anyone who reflects upon 
such episodes as Alexander’s siege of Tyre, Hannibal’s siege 
of Saguntum, or, within more recent times, the Japanese siege 
of Port Arthur, will realise that there is no system of fortifica- 
tion which can resist attack indefinitely. It boils down into 
a time equation: Can the Maginot Line resist attack for a 
sufficiently long period to enable the British to make an 
army ? It is reasonable to assume that the Maginot Line 
can hold up an attack for a good time, but very wnreasonable 
to assume that it can hold up an attack for an unlimited period. 

What form is the attack likely to take ? Obviously, it 
will be the matter of a surprise artillery concentration upon a 
particular sector, and of a terrific barrage. This will destroy 
tank obstacles, touch off tank mines, and open the way 
for masses of heavy tanks, dragging with them the equivalent 
of fascines, and followed by infantry. An attack conceived 
on such lines is sure to go through the outer defences, it will 
then be a matter of launching counter-attacks to prevent the 
Germans from consolidating their gains, and using them as a 
stepping stone to make new ones. In other words, we must 
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assume a business of attack and counter-attack to the accom. 
paniment of terrific fighting. 

No soldier, following the figures broadcasted for calling. 
up, can have any difficulty in forming a picture of our draftin 
position as it will be in the coming Spring. These calling-up 
figures are upon a totally inadequate scale for the job in 
hand. After the divisions now training have gone to France 
there will be a limited number of men in the depots with from 12 
to 8 weeks’ training, and nothing else but raw recruits. Our 
maximum strength in officers in any month in the last war 
was 60,000, meaning, roughly, 1,000 per division. On these 
figures we now need 30,000 officers to meet current require- 
ments. At the moment we have got (i) 3,000 ex-officers, re. 
instated, other ex-officers are being taken at a rate of 100 
per month; (ii) 2,000, commissioned from the ranks after four 
months’ training; (iii) 5,000 undergoing training in officers’ 
training centres. Total, 10,000, i.e., barely enough to replace 
existing deficiencies, there will be nothing left over to provide 
for drafts. Now, if before the fighting has really begun we 
are already sending men to the front with eight weeks’ train- 
ing, what will happen when the fighting begins in earnest ? 
From where are we to get the officers and men to fill the 
gaps in the ranks ? 

First, we must speed up our military industrial mobilisa- 
tion. There are a multitude of small firms which could do 
War Office work and which can get no contracts. The speed 
with which we can send reinforcements to France depends 
upon the speed with which weapons can be produced by the 
factories. Every effort must be made to increase the speed 
and volume of weapon and munitions output. Second, we 
must bridge over the gap between the time the weapon 
reaches a man’s hands, and the time when he knows how to 
use it. Under existing conditions we can get men much 
more easily than we can get weapons. But by the time a 
weapon has reached a man’s hands, he still needs four to six 
months to learn to use it. The time factor being so urgent, 
this is a needlessly wasteful system. There is no reason why 
we should not devise such a system of training that by the 
time any weapon reaches any man’s hands, that man is 
already a trained soldier, and knows how to use it,* and is 

* Military training is in three parts: (i) manipulating the weapon ; 
(ii) the use of country (attack-formations, defence, positions) ; (iii) aiming 
the weapon, loading it, shooting with it. Everything except (iii) can be 
taught nearly as well with dummies, D.P.s and the like, as with real weapons. 


(iii) represents only a small proportion of the training, and a small number 
of weapons is sufficient. 
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at once available for reinforcement whether by drafts or 
in units. Thirdly, we must make a more generous use of the 
ex-officer element. 

In relationship to our needs, the present system of pro- 
moting officers from the ranks is utterly fantastic. I am a 
“ranker ’ myself, and sympathetic to the idea, but we simply 
have not the time to go through all the elaborate business 
of first sending men to the ranks, and then to officers’ training 
centres. If we called up O.T.C. men, and commissioned them 
straight away, we could at once get 30,000 officers with 
knowledge of the rudiments of their trade. 

We are not going to solve this problem, and upon its 
successful solution depends the very existence of this Empire, 
by painting the word IMPOSSIBLE in letters a mile high, 
and plastering it all over the military landscape. We must 
make the “‘ impossible,”’ possible. Where there are no barracks 
or hutments available, we must do as we did in 1914 and 
take schools, warehouses, garages, or other buildings as 
quarters for our men; if the men have no uniforms, then 
they must train without them, and if there are no rifles or 
machine-guns or guns or tanks available, then we must use 
dummies, borrowing real weapons occasionally so as to get 
practical training. 

I suggest that in January, instead of calling up 250,000 
men, a totally inadequate figure, we should call up at least a 
million. We should duplicate every existing unit, giving each 
new unit, say, 50 to 60 service rifles, and a proportionate 
number of machine-guns and other weapons; this will 
provide the irreducible minimum for practical training in 
shooting, aiming and loading ; batteries should have one or 
two guns with all their instruments and ancilliaries per 
battery ; tank units a similar proportion. The officers for 
these units should be provided by ex-officers, and O.T.C. 
elements, with divisional schools for officers, and brigade 
schools for N.C.O.s. Whatever the deficiencies at the outset, 
there would be a steady flow of weapons and equipment 
from the factories, a continuous improvement in the standards 
of training as the divisional and brigade schools got to work. 
By March, 1940, we should be able to solve our drafting 
problem, and even, at a pinch, to provide some extra units 
for the front. But we have no time to lose. 
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Ill, THERE WAS ANOTHER WAR 


[A Blue Book on German atrocities was published last month. It js 
full of revolting stories illustrating the German love of ill-treating thos 
who cannot resist. This is nothing new. Many of these barbarities were 
practised on British prisoners of war, and on the inhabitants of Belgium and 
Northern France from 1914 to 1918. The National Review has sometimes 
been reproached for keeping this aspect of the German character before its 
readers. Here, for instance, is an account we printed in 1933 of the ill. 
treatment of the British in Tanganyika during the last war. It was written 
by someone who was there.] 


As it was not thought politic to practise systematised brutality 
in Germany until the Nazis felt themselves in the ascendant, 
so the accepted standards of civilised conduct were not over- 
stepped in German East Africa (now Tanganyika Territory) 
until after the battle of Tanga in November, 1914. Our 
defeat in that first attack turned German timidity to temerity 
and pessimism to ostentatious bumptiousness. They were 
safe; they had given the “ Beefs,” as they loved to call us, 
such a blow that nothing more than frontier engagements 
need henceforth be feared. 

It was therefore quite safe to drop the mask and take 
toll of the enemy within their power. Persecution of prisoners 
became systematised and reduced to a fine art. That it was 
not due merely to the animus of individual camp com- 
mandants, but was dictated by deliberate policy, is proved 
by the fact that General Wahle and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Huebner, the two most senior officers next to General von 
Lettow, the German commander-in-chief, visited the 
European camps and, when told of the disgraceful conditions 
under which the prisoners were kept, showed not the slightest 
concern. The Deputy-Governor of German East Africa also 
saw things with his own eyes, and Dr. Schnee, the Governor, 
lived in Tabora for some weeks when the main concentration 
camp was at that place. He did not visit it, though he had, 
the guards told us, objected to white prisoners, under Native 


askari, dragging waggons past his residence. So thereafter | 


we took the road behind, instead of before, the gubernatorial 
quarters ! 
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But when the British advance under General Smuts had 
progressed so far in 1916 as to threaten the various prison 
camps, a miraculous change occurred. Dr. Schnee, whose 
tender feelings had been so strangely stirred that he disliked 
the sight of sweating Britons yoked like oxen in a waggon, 
now offered those self-same semistarved and fever-ridden 
prisoners the chance of living on parole in the town and 
receiving a daily subsistence allowance. They thanked him 
for nothing and elected to stay where they were, informing 
the camp commandant, who conveyed the Governor’s message, 
that they would accept no favours which force of arms would 
get for them in a very few weeks. So it was in other camps. 
In 1917 men imprisoned in Mahenge, who had suffered the 
worst possible degradations elsewhere, were even provided 
with Native servants and given practically the same rations 
as the German white soldiers in the field. Fear had wrought 
a marvellous change of heart; it resuscitated human and 
humane considerations, which had been very successfully 
refrigerated for a couple of years. 


Since specific cases of maltreatment are more convincing 
than general charges, and the sworn testimony of many 
British prisoners preferable to what some readers might be 
inclined to attribute, at least in part, to the personal feelings 
of the writer, I shall mention only such incidents as were 
narrated on oath by my fellow-prisoners of war, whose state- 
ments were collected and presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment in September, 1917, as Cmd. 8689. That 35-page White 
Paper (published at the nominal price of 4d.) secured scant 
attention during the stress of war, though it deserved to 
become a best-seller. Its perusal at this late date can be 
cordially recommended to anyone who finds it difficult to 
believe that Germans would deliberately maltreat women, 
priests, the sick and the aged. Incidentally, among the 
witnesses from whom I quote are no fewer than seven clerks 
in Holy Orders, who may be acquitted of any desire to make 
the worst of the sufferings they witnessed or themselves 
underwent. 


The non-Nazi is to-day an object of obloquy in Germany. 
British prisoners, civil and military, male and female, were 
similarly made an object of degradation in East Africa in 
1914. They were deliberately forced to perform labour 
degrading in the eyes of Africans—who were so impressed 
that the word they normally used for British prisoners was 
mateka, meaning literally “‘ slaves,” the term being particu- 
larly offensive from the African point of view, and never 
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uttered by one African to another unless he wishes to insult 
him violently. Among the tasks which Service men were 
compelled to perform under Native guards with fixed 
bayonets were: (a) collect cow dung with their naked hands 
in places frequented by Natives, and bring it into camp for 
use in the gardens of the German guards; (b) clean the 
latrines used by Native soldiers and carry and deposit the 
excrement some distance from the camp; (c) stand in a pit 
into which all the offal of the camp had been thrown and bale 
it out, the stench being so great as to cause great distress, 
as is proved by the fact that all four men employed on this 
job were confined to bed with fever on one and the same 
day ; (d) fetch water for the Native masons engaged on the 
construction of buildings and mix the mortar for their use. 
Be it remembered that such indignities were inflicted in a 
country in which white men never perform menial duties of 
any kind. 


Protest was useless. Immediately after the battle of 
‘Tanga we were informed that, under German military law, 
any complaints would be regarded as revolt, and treated 
as such. For instance, one prisoner was given a sentence of 
seven days’ dark cells for lodging a complaint against a German 
guard who had been seen by many of the other prisoners to 
rifle his pockets while he was asleep at night. Men were 
kicked, cursed, threatened with a revolver, struck with rifle 
butts kept tied back to back on one occasion for over forty- 
eight hours with scarcely any food, and one civilian over 
6 ft. tall was for three days confined in an uncleaned fowl- 
house 5 ft. 6 ins. high and 8 ft. square. Men so ill that they 
collapsed were compelled to join the working parties. Quinine 
was often refused to those prostrated with malaria, and the 
German guards more than once said publicly that they 
hoped to find them dead in the morning. A bucket of cold 
water was thrown over a Naval rating who lay seriously ill 
in bed; one man, in the fatal grip of blackwater fever, the 
most dreaded disease in the country, was not taken to hospital 
at all; another, attacked by dysentery, was not moved until 
the day before he died. A man who was caught endeavouring 
to escape was confined in a specially-erected small corrugated 
iron shed exposed to the full heat of the sun, and so arranged 
that ventilation and light should be totally excluded ; when, 
after three weeks’ confinement, his life was despaired of, he 
was removed to a prison cell and kept there for six months. 


Englishwomen, many of them elderly or in frail health, 
were subject to perpetual rudeness and once compelled to 
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walk twenty miles at a stretch. On one occasion 49 European 
prisoners, nearly all British—34 of whom were women and 
twelve babies in arms—were confined in an iron goods shed 
with 41 Native prisoners for 21 hours, being allowed out 
for natural relief only at irregular intervals, while the Natives 
were instructed to relieve themselves where they were. The 
torture of such an experience in tropical conditions to delicate 
women needs no emphasis. As the Native soldiers on guard 
outside the shed created a disturbance during the night, 
they were requested by one of the male prisoners to be quiet. 
They reported the matter to the German guards, one of whom 
came and threatened to place all the prisoners in chains, 
while his superior posted two askari on duty in the shed, 
ordering them to fire upon the first man or woman who moved 
or spoke. So they were left throughout the night. 

And if the whites were treated like this the fate of the 
Natives may be imagined. Natives engaged in transporting 
loads were consistently treated with the greatest ruthlessness. 
If a man fell exhausted under his burden, he was flogged until 
he staggered to his feet and stumbled on again, and many 
of those who were too weak to do so were shot as they lay. 
The White Paper quotes a private letter from a German 
officer with a column retreating from Ruanda before the 
advancing Belgians. He wrote: ‘ Our road is paved with 
the corpses of the Natives we have been obliged to kill.” 
One Native, an adherent of an English mission, received 
over one hundred lashes with the kiboko* to make him confess 
to a trumped-up charge. Other Native adherents of British 
missions were flogged daily, with the result that at Kondoa 
Irangi 14 out of 84 died in three months. There, Native 
women, some carrying babies, were mixed with men in 
chain-gangs, and Native prisoners were charged three 
rupees a month for their keep in the gaol! Those who could 
not pay were given tasks to perform on their release. Indian 
prisoners of war were so disgracefully treated that it was 
estimated that three-quarters of those captured after the 
engagement at Jasini and brought to Tabora had died when 
the Belgian forces entered the town eighteen months later. 

Every one of these cases was vouched for on oath by 
honourable British subjects. Any British prisoner in East 
Africa could have cited many similar incidents within his own 
knowledge. It will be seen that punishment was arbitrary, 
complaint useless, innocence no defence, and sex, age and 


* Kiboko: hippopotamus-hide whip. Known in South Africa as the 
sjambok. 
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helplessness no protection. The eternal German was, in fact, 
in control. Then, as now, the German was seen in his true 
colours, which are only shown when he is on top. We may 
be certain that the horrors of the German concentration 
camps express the inner mind of that ruthless and cruel race, 
and that wherever they dominate they will be the same. 


[We have reprinted this account of German barbarity to 
helpless British prisoners because our national fault is lack of 
memory. The forgetful British knew all this from 1914 to 
1918. They forgot it from 1919 to 1939. They are being 
reminded rather sharply that it is best to remember facts, 
and not to forget that there was another war.—Ep., N.R.] 
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IV. WAR COMES TO LITTLE DIDLINGTON 


October 23. 

Tus afternoon was lovely. High thin clouds were drawn in 
patches over a pale blue sky. Above the clouds, at an 
immense height, we heard the sound of many planes, but the 
keenest watch on the blue between the clouds failed to detect 
them. They must have been flying “on the ceiling.” On 
our return home we saw old Mr. Boob. He had been reading 
about the conferences in Germany. ‘‘ Some things is funny, 
Miss,” he said, ‘‘ an’ even them what knows nauthing thinks 
‘em funny. ‘Itler saying ’is patience was worn out and that 
‘ed have to declare war on us! Well, I never, laughable I 
call it!’ Mrs. Iggulden’s cottage had a light in the window, 
contrary to all regulations, so I looked in upon her. She was 
sitting neatly dressed by a good fire, and she was in a 
reminiscent mood. 

“When I was a girl,” she said, “‘ there was a lot of talk 
about war and Russia—same as there is now. They used to 
sing a song about it,” and she began in a quavering voice, 

“We don’t want to fight ”’— 
“Then it was talk about ships and men and money. and now 
it’s talk about men and ships and money. ‘Tis always the 
same, I’m thinking. Only in those days people stayed where 
they were, and gals were kept stricter. There’ll be trouble 
in this village if someone don’t look after our gals.” 

There certainly will. As it is, the unfortunate group of 
Territorials who guard us by sitting in a damp field with a 
telephone and a searchlight are “‘ confined to barracks ” 
(ie., the field) because two young women were found in their 
tents. I never go past their posts without finding a cluster 
of girls round the gate, and I wonder what it is that makes 
the rising female generation so ignorant of men and of manners 
as to believe that they can conduct life on a basis of giggle 
and squeak. But they are what they are, and they are there, 
and the Territorials are there too, and so is the black-out. 
The combination is a formidable one. 

October 27. 

The German wireless informed us yesterday morning that 

Croydon was to be destroyed. This morning those who 
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listen in to the German home service were interested to hear 
that Croydon was in ashes, and that having accomplished 
this great work the German planes returned safely and 
without casualties. It is not easy to see the object of lies go 
easily refuted. The whole German air force know that the 
tale is pure fiction, and even the gullible German public 
must ultimately find it out. And then ? 


October 28. 

A meeting of Billeting Officers was held to-day. The 
health services are not functioning too well. It is impossible 
even to get a child with toothache attended to; impossible 
to persuade the medical officers of health that infectious 
illnesses—other than the official list—need segregation. True, 
our troubles are lessened owing to the fact that from to-day 
parents are going to be asked to contribute to their children’s 
expenses. This will remove nearly all our tough cases, 
leaving us with the better mothers and children. But what 
will happen to us when the air raids begin? Will all the 
children, clean and dirty, come rushing back accompanied 
by their mothers, as well as all those we have not yet had ? 
And how long shall we have to keep them ? Even those who 
have nice guests are beginning to get weary and to long to 
have their houses to themselves. 


October 29. 

After Church is gossip time. It is then that we meet and 
talk over the local happenings. Everyone is trying to 
economise. Domestic service is cut to the bone. Mrs. 
Collins—she is still without news of her soldier husband—is 
going to do without servants altogether. A year ago there 
would have been a scramble for her cook and house-parlour- 
maid. Now, owing to general reduction in other households, 
no one wants them. In London we hear the position is 
worse for maids, hundreds of whom cannot get places. And 
if maids are redundant, so are chauffeurs and gardeners. 
The former will no doubt be absorbed into the Army, but the 
gardeners ? What will happen to them? I don’t mean 
the very skilled head men, but the ordinary single-handed 
gardeners who are rooted to their district. Will they go the 
way of the gamekeepers and the grooms, now almost extinct ? 
I say nothing about the gardens themselves. I am putting 
mine to bed for the winter, and much of it must be per- 
manently left to go wild. There will be less cultivation in 
our gardens after this year. Talleyrand said that no one 
knew how pleasant life could be unless he had lived before 
the Revolution. I feel no one has any idea of the sweetness 
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of life unless they lived before 1914. And after 1940—what 
shall we see ? 


October 30. 

While the newspapers are ventilating the educational side 
of the evacuation question a friend writes to say that so far 
no one has paid an adequate tribute to the billeting officers :-— 


“ For the first month the Billeting Officer worked a seven-day week 
and a thirteen-hour day. Her labours started with her morning post 
and lasted through hours of patient listening to complaints and diffi- 
culties, usually culminating, at 7 p.m., in the arrival on her doorstep 
of an irate cottager and his wife, declaring that they could not stand 
the manners and habits of their inmates for another moment. She 
then toiled forth in the gloaming to investigate grievances on the spot, 
arrange for changes, preach a patience she was far from feeling. Even 
to-day her job is whole-time, though it has been more or less restricted 
to normal office hours.” 


The letter goes on to say that :— 


“There has been a strange lack of liaison between the Ministry 
of Health and the London and Borough Councils on the one hand and 
the Receiving Authority on the other. It was apparently agreed that 
the evacuating council’s responsibility should cease when their charges 
reached the entraining Underground station. These bodies therefore 
felt themselves absolved from the duty of explaining to teachers or to 
mothers the conditions they would meet on arrival. Some teachers 
were under the impression they would be in sole control of billeting 
arrangements and they resent the local authority. ‘ Helpers’ often 
considered themselves only engaged to do odd jobs for the teacher and, 
when asked to perform the obvious duty of assisting foster-mothers to 
look after young children, replied that they were not nursemaids. 
It was apparently never made clear to the mothers of young children 
that they would be lodgers in other women’s houses ; they arrived 
expecting houses of their own, where they could do as they liked.” 


All this is true, and it is easy to see how another exodus 
could be improved, but one condition of success—and this was 
stressed by The Times on the 28th—is that the really dirty 
mothers and children must be segregated, for an indelible 
impression is stamped on rural minds. It is not that well-to- 
do people turn up their noses at town guests. The cottage 
folk are outraged. The comments of old Mr. Boob and 
Mrs. Iggulden are broad and strong. Verminous heads we 
were prepared for and ready to treat ; they were not unknown 
to us here. But of body lice and bugs we had no previous 
experience, though it was difficult to convince Ministry of 
Health visitors of our ignorance. These Londoners assumed 
that we constantly ‘“‘ deloused ”’ our population. 

They did not know that the farm labourer’s wife in her 
cottage, with no water supply save the well and no sanitation 
but an earth closet, with an income of thirty-three shillings 
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a week, has a far higher standard of decency and comfort 
than many of her London sisters on double the money, | 
do not mean to say that we have not entertained clean, 
respectable, delightful women, nor that the filthy were in 
the majority, but there were too many of them. 


November 1. 


Another meeting. This time attended by a social worker 
sent down by the L.C.C. Among many cases three that had 
been examined by her and reported on. 

Case 1. A woman and child of 18 months. 

The double bed was found to be soaked and encrusted with excreta 
and urine, not only where the child had lain, but throughout from 
pillow to foot. In a corner of the room were five sheets, given by the 


hostess, in a similar condition. The foot of the bed was black inside, 
showing that the guest had slept in her boots. 


Case 2. 
A woman and child were lodged with a newly married couple, very 
proud of their brand new household gear. The lodger cut up her 


hostess’s sheets to use for her own sanitary purposes. When asked 
her reason for so doing, she replied that she had left her rag-bag behind. 


Case 3. 
A woman and her boy were lodged in a house with a lavatory and 


bathroom on the same floor. The child nevertheless habitually 
performed every function of nature in a corner of the bedroom on the 


floor. 

We found the welfare worker dismayed. She told us that 
she seldom got a chance of seeing the people in their homes, 
and when they go to clinics they dress up. She had no idea 
things were so bad. 

November 2. 


This diary has been full of difficult, disagreeable things, 
but we have to face them and deal with what is; to learn not 
to expect too much from people for whom nature has done 
little, and who have not been touched by civilization. 
November 5. 


This is a phoney war and it is very trying to the unem- 
ployed and the disabled. There is young Blore, aged 22, a 
soldier invalided from West Africa and unable to rejoin his 
regiment at the front and also, owing to doctor’s rules, unable 
to enjoy life here. Until the petrol restriction came in he 
was able to drive himself about to see neighbours. Now he 
is pretty well tied to home and such entertainment as the 
wireless can provide. He is miserable and low-spirited. 
Then there is the local M.P. He now finds the House of 
Commons intolerably tedious; he was a gunner in the last 
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war. He is 42, valid, intelligent, he does not know why the 
army has no use for him. He has offered his services again 
and again only to be told he is not required. Those of us who 
remember the welcome given by the army to all recruits in 
1914 are not convinced that this snubbing policy is in the 
national interest. 

November 2. 

I went up to London to-day, where I heard the plaints 
of another M.P., an old soldier. These were not personal but 
national and concerned serious matters, army training 
(“ the whole tradition of the British Army is attack, our men 
are now only trained in defence ”) and the use the Germans 
are making of Southern Ireland, the latter a curious tale 
and one not redounding to our credit. 

Journeys up to London are slow and difficult. Journeys 
down are better, for some reasons, although the dark carriages 
are depressing. Everywhere in the country there are signs 
that the ploughing policy is at work, but the grassland, the 
hedges and the woodlands are deplorable from neglect. Still, 
there appear to be more cattle about and a general air of 
having got a move on which is very cheering. 

November 4. 

I have quite a party staying here. Two young people, 
just married and a schoolboy relation, who is working for the 
navy. He discovered that you can join the Navy at 18, whereas 
you cannot now join the army until you are 20, “ by which 
time the war may be over,” so he has torn himself up from 
his school and gone to a crammer. To-day I hope that he 
forgot the war, for he was out shooting and got a few rabbits 
and a pheasant, besides shooting several grey squirrels. 
November 9. 

News of an attempt on Hitler in Munich. Several other 
people killed, this will enable the German Government to 
massacre the Jews and anyone else they want to get rid of. 
Will it also speed up the war? It is bad from our point 
of view. 

November 13. 

Walking through the village this morning I had evidence 
of the universality of the wireless. Hardly any of the children 
were carrying their gas masks. Yet it was only on Saturday— 
two days ago—that they were told they need not take them 
to school in country districts. 

November 20. 

Seven fighters flew over us at noon and we heard a 

distant sound of guns. 


WHICH JERUSALEM ? 


JERUSALEM means foundation of peace; yet the city of 
peace “ that killest the prophets’ has been laid waste, its walls 
broken down, its gates left desolate, again and again. 

“* For the days shall come upon thee, that thine enemies shull 
cast a trench about thee, and compass thee round, and keep thee 
in on every side. and shall lay thee even with the ground, and 
thy children within thee ; and they shall not leave in thee one 
stone upon another.” 

Too much blood has been shed in Jerusalem. King 
David took the city of Zion from the Jebusites ; Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of Babylon, burnt the city and sent its people 
into captivity ; Antiochus desecrated the Temple and tried 
to force the Greek religion on the Jews ; the Persians held it ; 
the Romans conquered it and ruled over the inhabitants; 
next the Arabs seized it by force of arms; the Crusaders 
took it and held it until Saladin defeated them ; then Egypt 
held it until it was lost to the Turks. But when the British 
forces under General Allenby made an entry into the Holy 
City on December 9, 1917, the General dismounted and 
entered humbly on foot. 

Last year Jerusalem was almost in the power of Arab 
rebels ; it had to be reconquered by British soldiers. Three 
months ago an Arab or Jew, walking along the dark crooked 
streets of Jerusalem, might have been shot, while bombs, 
hidden in cafés or in the markets, exploded and innocent 
lives were lost. 

The Holy City is sacred to three religions. The Jews say, 
‘“* Next year in Jerusalem.” They pray at the Wailing Wall, 
which is part of the ancient wall about the Temple Area. 
Wherever they have wandered, they have never been able 
to forget Jerusalem, “the perfection of beauty, the joy of the 
whole earth.” They are so obsessed with this idea of returning 
to the land given to them “for an inheritance’”’ that they 
keep on saying this waste of sand and rock, scarcely so large 
as Wales, can receive them in their ten-thousands. They 
have said this so often that now they really believe it. 

Jerusalem is equally sacred to the Arabs. Muhammad 
on his horse, El Borak (which means The Lightning) ascended 
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to Heaven, they say, from the rock of Moriah. They have 
their sacred places in Jerusalem, as The Dome of the Rock, 
the Mosque of el-Aqsa, and they are ready to die in defending 
them from the “ infidel.” 

The journey to Jerusalem is a holy pilgrimage for Christians 
also. We visit the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Easter 
and, like Herod, we expect a miracle. 

I was there during Easter week in 1936, immediately 
before the riots broke out. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
was packed with Arab Christians and desperate tourists. 
The crowd struggling to force its way in was held back by 
a young British policeman. It was useless to appeal to him : 
British justice is impartial and immovable. It was necessary 
to go round the corner where an Arab policeman was on 
duty. He would never deny the mad infidel the privilege 
of having his ribs crushed in, if he was willing to pay for it. 
“ Allah yessalemak ’’ (May God preserve you), he said cheer- 
fully, as I dived into the pushing shoving throng. It was 
impossible to see the religious ceremonies, and I was very 
thankful to be able to force my way out again. The Arab 
policeman was probably amused at my ignominious retreat, 
but he said politely, “‘ Thanks be to God I see you back safe.” 
An Arab may owe it to himself to rob or murder one, but 
his exquisite manners never fail him. 

That is the Jerusalem the tourists see, for they naturally 
come at the time of festivals. How can they believe in the 
Heavenly City ? The Jerusalem of the tourists is dreadful 
enough to shake anyone’s faith in the Word. And the holy 
pilgrimage is mocked by the cry for money. ‘“‘ Remember 
Moses to-night,” says the taxi-driver, supposing that such an 
appeal cannot fail to augment his tip. The guide, rushing 
you along the Via Dolorosa, in and out of The Convent of 
the Sisters of Zion, never stops talking about money, picturing 
his starving children crying for bread and entirely dependent 
on the tip which you are to give him, until at last you demand 
peevishly how he lives in the summer when there are no 
tourists. ‘‘ Well,” says he heavily, “we suffer.” Every 
place you visit, the howl for money goes up. “I show you, 
you give money.” And “TI am best guide, he knows nothing, 
you give me money.” On the Mount of Olives some child 
hands you an olive branch. In your innocence you are 
touched by this delicate attention, but unless you instantly 
give him money you will be pursued by this little fiend 
screaming for payment for the twig you have stolen from him. 
A dozen others will join him in reviling you, until your name 
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becomes a byword and a hissing in the streets of Jerusalem, 
It is impossible for a tourist to believe in the ideal Jerusalem, 
Unless his faith is founded on a rock, it may even be shaken 
by a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 

Those who live in Palestine see a different Jerusalem, 
The King David Hotel is a place to go for dinner and dancing, 
So one goes to Jerusalem for its social life, or one goes there 
for shopping. This does not mean that there are no shops 
in Tel Aviv, the city of the Jews. There are excellent shops, 
selling nearly everything that is sold in Europe and America, 
Also, one can buy souvenirs of Palestine, as book-racks and 
other articles in polished olive wood. The cheapness of these 
is astonishing, when I remember that in 1927 in Jerusalem 
I paid half a crown for one olive root to burn in the tight 
little stove. In those days in Palestine everything was 
fantastically expensive. To be sure, the luxuries provided 
by my “ absolutely and strictly first-class hotel’ included a 
view through the cracks in the floor to the room below. 

For the last three years it has been difficult or even 
impossible to travel about Palestine because of civil disorder, 
but in times of peace buses go from Jaffa Road to Jerusalem 
every hour. Buses have required a military convoy, so that 
one needed a really important reason for going up to Jerusalem. 
Last year the thought of Christmas made me make the difficult 
journey. The gifts were ready, but I could not buy Christmas 
seals in Tel Aviv. No shop would dare to display anything 
so frightful. Christmas does not exist in Tel Aviv; even 
the celebration of New Year is forbidden. 


So I joined the line of buses and cars, which were being 
personally conducted to Jerusalem by the British Army. We 
passed Arabs working in the fields, for December is the season 
for ploughing and sowing. A hand-plough was being dragged 
across the stony fields by a donkey, a mule, a camel. The 
Arabs have been tilling this barren soil all the years the Jews 
have been out in the world making money. Some seed “ fell 
on stony places.’ One wonders how it-could have fallen on 
any other ground in Palestine. We travellers eyed these 
peaceful farmers rather nervously, for they might turn into 
bandits. In this rock-covered land there are a thousand 
hiding-places for a marksman, who might fancy using us as 
his target. The sharpshooter would then drop his rifle behind 
a rock, put his hand to the plough again and look like any 
industrious peasant. 

In the early days of the riots the British were sacred ; 
they were attacked only if mistaken for Jews. The only 
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“ Aryan”? who might have been safe six months ago would 
have been a Nazi. In the second year of the riots, bandits, 
robbing a bus, for it is always well to do business by the way, 
restored his money to a man who declared himself a Nazi, 
ave him a tarboosh to wear and a personal escort of hilarious 
Arabs. (The Arabs thought this very funny. None of us 
quite saw the point of the joke ; we realize now that it gratified 
the Arab sense of justice to return a small sum to a Nazi 
whose government had lavished so much money on Palestinian 
villages. Their propaganda had been rather too crude and 
childish to be taken seriously by the subtle Arabs, but if money 
rained down like manna it would surely have been improvident 
not to pick it up.) However, it is difficult to put on the iron 
mask of a Nazi if one is not a Nazi, so we were thankful for 
our armed convoy. 


It seemed then that the curse would never be lifted from 
Palestine, that there could never be a truce in the eternal feud 
between Arab and Jew. Yet the loyal support of Palestine 
was instantly offered to England in September. Expressions 
of loyalty have come from every part of the Empire, but this 
from a Mandated Territory hitherto reluctant to accept 
British rule is one of the proudest tributes England has 
received. It was as if with one voice Arab and Jew cried, 
“Then I will be an enemy unto thine enemies and an adversary 
unto thine adversaries.” 'To-day the inhabitants of Palestine 
scrupulously refrain from any word or act detrimental to the 
government ; both Jews and Arabs are volunteering for active 
service in the defence of Palestine or with the Allied Forces. 


And yet last December it was necessary to have an armed 
guard for the journey to Jerusalem. The road, solid and 
British, made since the last war, dipped and doubled as it 
made its way to Jerusalem over the hills. Above the cypress 
trees and the ancient grey olive trees the bare sand-coloured 
rocks protruded. We dropped down into an icy valley, and 
then climbed another hill. So in an hour and a half we were 
in Jerusalem and two thousand years away from Tel Aviv. 


Here Christmas began. The shops were decorated, Father 
Christmas and the Christmas-tree were in the windows, it was 
no longer indiscreet to ask for Christmas cards and seals. 
This seemed a miracle to anyone coming from Jewish Tel Aviv. 
And now Jerusalem was only another Oriental city in which 
to shop. St. Julian’s Way was of interest not because of 
Herod’s wife, but because of a favourite shop. 

Thus we serve Jerusalem worst. The Moslem looks upon 
it as the third holy place after Mecca and Medina. Heeding 
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the call of the Muezzin—“ God is greatest. . . . I testify tha 
there is no god save God, and that Muhammad is the apostle of 
God. . . . Up to prayer, up to salvation. . . . Prayer is bette 
than sleep. . . . Godis greatest. . . . There is no god but God” 
—he bows down in prayer. 

On the anniversary of the destruction of the Temple, Jews 
stand at the Wailing Wall and repeat the beautiful Lamenta. 
tions of Jeremiah—*‘ How doth the city sit solitary . . . all her 
gates are desolate. . . . Is it nothing to you, all ye that pass by? 
Behold, and see if there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow. . . . 
Because of the mountain of Zion, which is desolate, the foxes 
walk upon it. . . . Wherefore dost thou forget us for ever, and 
forsake us so long time? . . . But thou hast utterly rejected us ; 
thou art very wroth against us.” 

We have inherited the Christian tradition, and it seems 
sometimes that those of us who have made the difficult journey 
to Jerusalem have done so only to astonish our friends by 
sending them post-cards from the Holy Land. The ideal 
Jerusalem is there ; we have only to let it work the miracle. 
Pilgrims kneel in the Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem 
to kiss the silver star—‘‘ Hic de Virgine Maria Jesus Christus 
natus est.” At Christmas the bells of Bethlehem ring, Carols 
are sung, Christians pray together. No Christian in the deserted 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem can fail to feel 
the mystery of the Christian belief: “‘ This is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even our faith.” 

The Moslem, sincerely believing that his holy places were 
menaced, went forth to die for what was to him a holy cause. 
The Jew, cruelly persecuted, has turned again to Jerusalem. 
And we,’at a time when Christian countries are at war, when 
nation is armed against nation, have surely need to think of 
our Jerusalem. 


Troy McCormick. 


*Dr. De Lacy O’Leary’s translation of the Call to Prayer, as published in 
* Colloquial Arabic.” (Kegan Paul.) 
THE CALL TO PRAYER 
Alléh akbar — God is greatest 
(Twice repeated in Malikite rite in Upper Egypt and Africa generally, 
except Lower Egypt; in other rites four times repeated.) 


Ashhad an la ilah illa -llah we- — I testify that there is no god 
Muhammad rasil Allah (twice) save God and that Muhammad 
is the apostle of God 
Hayy ila s-salat, hayy ila i-felah — Up to prayer, up to salvation 
(twice) 
es-salat khér min en-ntim (twice) — Prayer is better than sleep 
Allah akbar (twice) — God is greatest 


lé -llah illa -llah — There is no god but God 


AMERICAN NOTES 


THE first great casualty of the war was the foreign policy 
of the United States. 

Looked at against the background of the previous twelve 
months (or, indeed, of the previous ten years) the effect which 
the German invasion of Poland had upon the American 
Administration and the American public was amazing. The 
Government immediately adopted the thesis of the Con- 
gressional Isolationists and took its stand, with emphasis 
and without regret, upon the principle that the rights and 
wrongs of any struggle were no business of the United States ; 
which, as a neutral, must act as though both sides were 
equally to blame. 

There was no condemnation of German aggression—though 
later the United States refused to recognise the results of the 
aggression—no indication that the American Government 
looked with horror on this flagrant violation of international 
law. There was no hint of the “ quarantining ”’ of which the 
President had spoken in October, 1937, no hint of the methods, 
short of war, which the United States would use to check 
aggression of which the President had spoken in his message 
to Congress of January last. 

Instead, every effort was made to prevent public statements 
by officials indicating disapproval of Germany’s action. 
Radio commentators were urged not to arrange propaganda 
talks ; Hollywood was begged to abandon pictures offensive to 
Germany. War hysteria could scarcely have reached the 
illogical and emotional heights of this neutrality hysteria 
which suddenly afflicted the country. Led by its responsible 
leaders, the whole nation dived collectively into a moral 
funk-hole and strove to stop its ears. 

Ten years’ development in American foreign policy was 
thus brought to a sudden halt. Ever since the ratification 
by the Senate of the Kellogg Pact, first Mr. Henry Stimson 
and then Mr. Cordell Hull had based their policy at the State 
Department on the principle that when a moral issue had to 
be faced impartiality was inconsistent with national self- 
respect. A great nation, they had both felt, should not stand 
idly by when international standards were flouted. Power 
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implied duties and responsibilities as well as rights and 


privileges. Both statesmen had agreed that the voice of their } 


country should be raised in condemnation of nations which, 
by committing unprovoked acts of aggression, had violated 
a treaty (the Kellogg Pact) which the United States had not 
only signed but originated. 


American support for fixed standards of conduct in 
international affairs, for the rule of law, for the sanctity of 
treaties and the peaceful adjustment of differences had been 
intensified in the months between the Munich Agreement 
and the invasion of Poland. Administration spokesmen 
had condemned without equivocation Germany’s action in 
carrying out repressive measures against the Jews and in 
destroying Czechoslovakian independence. Anger at the 
Jewish persecutions was shown by a sharp refusal even to 
accept a German protest against a pungent attack on Herr 
Hitler by Mr. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior. It was further 
shown by the initiation of the Evian Conference to care for the 
victims of German oppression, by the recall of the American 
Ambassador from Berlin and by a formal statement by the 
President at one of his Press conferences that he could hardly 
believe such acts of persecution could take place in the 
civilized world to-day. The disappearance of Czechoslovakia 
was called “‘ temporary’ and the Czechoslovakian Minister 
was encouraged in his refusal to surrender his Legation to 
Germany. Moreover, every penalty permissible under the 
American Tariff Laws was imposed against German trade. 
No government could have made it clearer that the Nazi 
regime was held to have put itself outside the pale of honour- 
able nations. 

In addition to taking this strong stand in public Adminis- 
tration, spokesmen made it clear in more informal ways to 
both official and unofficial representatives of France and 
England that a vigorous opposition by those two countries to 
further German violations of international law would be 
welcomed and approved. American newspaper writers in 
close touch with the Administration went further and clearly 
implied that if France and England had been prepared to 
take a firm stand at Munich American sympathy and support 
would not have been lacking. 

The American attitude to British foreign policy after 
Munich was that this lacked toughness and backbone. There 
were a number of people who would have gone further than 
this—in fact, did. They took a view of our policy that was 
both hypocritical and unfair ; hypocritical because they laid 
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down a standard of conduct for another country which they 
had no intention of urging upon their own, and unfair because 
every stricture passed upon Britain was equally applicable 
to the United States. They spoke of the British “‘ betrayal ” 
of democracy and compared the Government with Judas. 
But neither Britain nor the United States were under treaty 
obligation to defend Czechoslovakian independence, while 
moral responsibility lay equally as heavy upon the United 
States—where an independent Czechoslovakia was conceived 
and proclaimed—as upon England. 

This minority who spoke of England’s cowardly action 
in refusing to accept the German challenge a year ago, this 
vicarious war party, ready at the drop of a hat to defend 
Czechoslovakia to the last Englishman, exists no more. It 
no longer cries to the Democracies “‘ Go in and fight,”’ or to the 
Totalitarian States “‘ You can’t intimidate me.” Its former 
members may be found in the forefront of those who are most 
actively protesting their complete neutrality, who disdain to 
pass judgment upon the merits of the present dispute, and 
who gaze with trepidation at the djinn which has escaped 
from the bottle they were once so anxious to see uncorked. 
Like small boys who threw stones and called names from 
behind the shelter of a stout fence, they denounced Hitler 
when France and England seemed a safe protection ; now that 
the protective screen is rocked by the guns of war they fall 
into an alarmed silence. It appears that all along their real 
desire was for bigger and better Munichs ! 


The peculiar nature of American support and the very 
limited value of American friendship have been made evident 
by the reaction of that country to the outbreak of war. 
British foreign and British commercial policy had been 
trimmed to catch the favouring breeze of American approval. 
But after this course led England into dangerous waters it 
was discovered that American criticism of England for 
“backing down ”’ did not mean that America would do any 
backing up. Britain adjusted her foreign policy to American 
specifications, found herself involved in trouble thereby, 
and was disowned. 

The sentimental attachment in Great Britain to any 
policy which had been given the American imprimatur, and 
the dislike of refusing any suggestion coming from the 
United States lest such a refusal might be interpreted as an 
unfriendly act, has not only hampered British diplomacy 
but led to the acceptance of naval treaties which gravely 
weakened British naval strength and forced the British 
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Admiralty to accept a fleet which, instead of being based oy 
British requirements, represented a compromise betweep 
those requirements and the requirements of the United 
States. 

British diplomacy, whose initial weakness was partly due 
to the fact that it was designed to conform to the desires of 
the one nation whose aid could not be relied upon in a crisis, 
is often accused by spokesmen for that nation of an ineptitude 
responsible for bringing on the war. Germany and Russia 


can play the game of Power politics without any regard for | 
the rules. France and Britain, bound by principles of inter. 

national law and morality (outlined so clearly in Mr. Hull's | 
numerous speeches on the subject), were unable to agree to } 


any such cynical double-dealing as that which led to the 
successful conclusion of the Soviet-German pact. 


Russia did not mind whether she entered the section of 


Poland she now occupies as a friend or foe and it was a 


matter of indifference to her if she moved Red Army garrisons | 
into the Baltic States as ostensible protection against a | 


German coup or in conjunction with a German friendship 
treaty. The price of Russian friendship was not one which 
any honourable nation could accept. If Britain had paid 
the price the severest critics would have been on the American 
side of the Atlantic among those who now talk of British 
diplomatic blunders being responsible for the war. 


While the Administration was busily doubling back on its | 


tracks and the general public running around with litmus 
paper to test with scientific accuracy the neutrality of its 
opinions, the Press was adopting the strange attitude that 
the completely impartial outlook of a neutral required that 
news from all belligerents must be treated as equally suspect. 
If the British Information Service released the ten command- 
ments they would be printed with a cautionary note pointing 
out that, since they obviously placed Germany’s conduct in 
a poor light, they should only be accepted with full 
reservations. 

Despite a long German record of official prevarication, 
Nazi accounts of the origins of the war, the sinking of the 
Athenia and the possible sinking of the Iroquois, the results 
of air and submarine engagements, were given as much 
prominence as those from London. Some writers even 
protested against the President’s very objective statement 
recommending changes in the Neutrality Act. Mr. Ernest 
Lindley’s observation in the Washington Post, “‘ The Pre- 
sident again revealed that he does not think as a neutral by 
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drawing a distinction between aggressor nations and other 
nations,” is typical. It makes one feel there may have been 
some truth in the story of the prominent Isolationist who 


' stood watching his house burn to the ground shouting out 


ina strictly neutral voice, ‘‘ Come along, firemen ; come along, 


fir e ! ” 

At times it appears as though a desperate effort is being 
made to expel from the public mind the fact that Germany 
has in the past been guilty of a series of flagrant aggressions 
and that for the third time this cannibal power has devoured 
a sister State whose integrity it had pledged itself voluntarily 
to respect. Senator Clark of Idaho even went so far during 
the neutrality debate as to denounce France and England 
for being the aggressor nations. They had apparently always 
been aggressive and the constant retreat before totalitarian 
threats and the efforts to avoid war by all honourable means 
till the edge of dubiety was reached was a propaganda fantasy 
created in the past twelve months. 


While the immediate reaction of the Administrative arm 
of the United States Government to war was a hasty repudia- 
tion of most of the principles which it had advocated in time 
of peace, there have been gratifying indications recently 
that within the limits of theoretical neutrality imposed by 
Congress the President and Secretary of State did not object 
to acting in an impartial manner even if such action in its 
practical consequences benefited the democracies. One might 
list President Roosevelt’s redefinition of the Monroe Doctrine 
as implying that no conquest of Canada or the French and 
English colonial possessions would be tolerated by the United 
States. (Which led to an isolationist demand that they 
should be seized at once by the United States to avoid possible 
trouble later). ‘“‘ If such a thing were done not a shot would 
be fired ; they are pretty busy on the Western front,” said 
Senator Lundeen of Minnesota. One might cite also the 
establishment of a neutrality patrol operating three hundred 
miles off the coast to spot submarines and other war vessels, 
the banning of submarines from American ports, the pressure 
brought on Moscow to abandon any idea of establishing a 
“ protectorate ’ over Finland and, above all, the continued 
recognition of the Polish Ambassador and the refusal to 
recognise either the Russian or the German seizure of Polish 
territory. In the same category should be placed the request 
made to Congress to change the Neutrality Act in order that 
the efficacy of Britain’s sea power should not be hampered 
by an affirmative act of the United States legislative body. 
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But the Administration are forced by public opinion to 
proceed indirectly and to keep up the fiction that all power 
of moral judgment is cut off as by a fireproof door once other 
nations resort to arms in defence of the principles in which 
the United States believes. Thus, while the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Hull, could insist in a speech made on October 7 
that it was necessary ‘“‘ to maintain the basic principles of 
international good faith,” he had in the same speech to 
recommend “ as our wisest and safest course . . . an impartial 
attitude towards the two groups of antagonists.”” The para. 
doxical situation to which such an attitude leads can be seen 
in the case of Finland. The United States can support 
Finland’s effort to keep herself free from the threat of Russian 
domination only up to the point at which that threat becomes 
really serious. When the first Red Army detachment crosses 
the frontier and is resisted, then Finland and Russia must 
both be treated in the same manner. All the comfort Finland 
could derive from United States friendship would be the 
knowledge that after their country was destroyed the United 


States would refuse to recognise that its independent existence 
had come to an end. 


The conflict in the Congress over repeal of the arms 
embargo and other changes in the Neutrality Act showed 
how cautious the Administration had to be. The issue here 
was a very simple one. The arms embargo, in effect, pre- 
sented Germany with an Atlantic fleet. Britain was cut 
off from American sources of supply just as surely as if she 
had been blockaded. Long before the present war, or even 
the present alignment in Europe was suspected, the Neutrality 
Act had been criticised because it ‘‘ made the world safe for 
aggressors’ and was diametrically opposed to the State 
Department policy of placing the moral influence of the 
United States on those who strove to settle international 
differences peaceably. 


There is nothing new about the neutrality controversy, 
nor about the President’s position. If there is anything new, 
it is not that the President should ask for changes in the Act, 
but that the changes requested should be so moderate. 
Congress has not been asked to bring legislation into line with 
pre-war State Department policy. It has not been asked to 
make any distinction between violators of the Kellogg Pact 
and their victims. The principle, if it can be called a principle, 
of complete impartiality is maintained. All that Congress 
has been asked is to see that the ring is kept clear, that any 
advantages or disadvantages possessed by the contending 
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parties have free play, and that one contestant is not prevented 
from using its strength to the full by the action of a supposedly 
friendly government. 


Listening to the neutrality debate, one gathered that the 
test which the Isolationists applied to any proposal was, “‘ Is 
this likely to operate in favour of Britain?” If the answer 
was yes, then they were against it. Neutrality was not enough ; 
it had to be served with a thick anti-British sauce to be thoroughly 
palatable. ‘There are one or two pro-Nazis in Congress, and a 
small group who find sufficient reason to hope for a German 
victory in the fact that Britain opposes her, but their influence 
is small. If the Isolationist attitude were really based on a 
sincere admiration for Nazi Germany, it would at least be 
intellectually honest. But there is little that can be said in 
favour of a Congressman who will hamstring a man while 
protesting loudly that he wishes him all the luck in the 
world. 


At the bottom of the Isolationist attitude is the fear that 
good intentions towards the Allies will pave the way to 
America’s entry into the hell of war. This fear provides the 
psychological stimulus for the frantic efforts made to prove 
that the Allies are really just as bad as Hitler. The history 
of the last war is frequently cited to prove that help in small 
ways must grow into a full-fledged participation in the war. 
On Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, the United States 
was dragged into the last war by a mixture of the foolish and 
the sordid, by listening to subtle propaganda, and through 
the machinations of financiers and traders. On Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays, the United States rode to war a 
blameless knight in shining armour, and is now bitterly dis- 
illusioned because none of the ideals for which the country 
stood have been realised. It seldom occurs to anyone that 
this, perhaps, is the reason ; that action instead of immobility 
might have achieved more. The American refusal to co- 
operate in the post-war system must at least be given a share 
of responsibility for conditions to-day. On Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Fridays it is argued that the Allies are to blame 
for the war because they refused to make changes in the 
iniquitous Versailles Treaty. On Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays the argument runs the other way, and responsi- 
bility for war to-day rests on the Allies because they did not 
oppose Germany sooner when she marched into the Rhine- 
land. But if any statement can be made, it is that military 
action at that time would have aroused intensely hostile 
comment in the United States. As for the argument itself, 
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the present menace would equally have been avoided jf 
Germany had been placed under permanent military tutelage, 
The Versailles Treaty is nearly always the boundary line of 
argument. Congressmen rarely trespass beyond to the thought 
that if there had been no war there would have been no 
Versailles Treaty, good or bad. 

The Isolationist is fond of declaring that, by preventing 
the United States from taking any steps that might by the 
remotest possible interpretation advance the country along 
the road to war, he is making certain that an oasis of Western 
culture will be preserved from which a desolated post-war 
world will be regenerated. In the interests of this great 
idealistic conception of America’s future, the country must 
shut its eyes to what is now happening in Europe. No doubt 
it is all very deplorable, but Europe is 3,000 miles away. 
No man is his brother’s keeper. Idealism is an article for 
export only, and the Alpha and Omega of the present struggle 
is contained in the philosophy of Caspar’s Little Peterkin. 

But even those Congressmen who declare most emphatic- 
ally that Europe’s wars are none of America’s business are 
forced to admit by their vote that in one respect, at least, the 
United States must consider the European picture. The 
United States is at the present time spending more money and 
paying more attention to armaments than at any peace-time 
period in her history. 

The origin of the threat to American interests, a threat 
fully recognised in practical politics, is clear. The United 
States does not fear her neighbours, Canada or Mexico, nor 
does she fear France and England. She arms to meet a 
threat from the enemies of France and England. If the 
menace of the totalitarian powers were removed it would 
obviously be to America’s interest, but when the President 
told members of the Military Committees of Congress that 
France and Britain were America’s first line of defence, some 
of the Isolationists who heard him began to talk of impeach- 
ment. America, alone of all countries, insists, that if ever 
again she be involved in war, that war must be fought on her 
own soil. A little material aid given in time might provide 
cheap insurance against any such danger, but it has become 
akin to treason for any American to say this. 

The possibility of armed attack on America appears fan- 
tastic, but so did many other things which have now passed 
into history. In 1814 when British sea-power was dominant 
because of Nelson’s victory at Trafalgar, and when the 
British fleet was hostile because of America’s action in enter- 
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ing a world war on the same side as Napoleon, the result, as 
the President reminded Congress on September 21, was that 
the nation’s capital saw foreign troops on its soil, its adminis- 
tration in flight, and its public buildings gutted. British sea- 
power since that time has been a source of protection, but a 
German victory might make it a totalitarian tool. If England 
and France were conquered, Hitler, like Alexander, might sigh 
for new worlds to conquer, and, more fortunate than Alexan- 
der, he would have a new world ready to hand. As time 
passes, the American picture may change, but the outbreak of 
war seems to have acted as a poultice which has drawn every 
trace of any higher principle out of the American character. 
In the glorious name of self-interest, it was actually suggested 
that the United States must even turn aggressor, and while 
France and England are occupied must seize their West 
Indian territories. Self-interest may even demand that force 
be applied to Canada to change her foreign policy, and make it 
as amenable to United States desires as that of Esthonia to 
the Soviets. 

Maybe Senators Nye Clark and the rest of the Isolationists 
are right in supposing that no higher principle than the lure 
of war profits led the United States to enter the last war. 
Maybe Patrick Henry never cried “ Give me liberty or give 
me death.”” Maybe we have all missed the inner symbolism 
of the Statue of Liberty, looking on its outward form instead 
of its inner hollowness. Maybe moral principles never have, 
nor never will, find defenders on American soil. 

And maybe not. 

Denys SMITH. 


Washington. 


THE BALTIC, 1914-18 


(MEMORIES OF THE WAR IN THE BALTIC) 


I was a child of seven at the outbreak of the Great War, but 
the hectic days of July, 1914, when Tsarist Russia moved 
heavily to join it, are fresh in my memory. I lived in Riga, 
the great Baltic port, which is now the capital of Latvia, 
As usual during the summer, the town was empty. Early 
in May chains of horse-drawn carts had taken the people’s 
belongings to the many seaside places near by. And now 
almost everyone was staying in one of the little wooden 
“‘ datshas ” with their gaily-painted shutters, coloured veran- 
dah windows, and the shining red, blue and silver glass balls 
planted on sticks in the flower-beds. 

Life at the seaside was a sacred rite. In the morning the 
Russian vegetable sellers came in shirt-sleeves and shining 
top boots, carrying baskets filled with carrots, cucumbers, 
and radishes on their heads. Sturdy Latvian women brought 
fish wrapped in fresh leaves. The monotonous cry of Wolf, 
the Jewish pedlar, “ Butter, cheese, cream” was heard all 
over the place. And when all the shopping and bargaining 
was done, the cult of the sea began. 

One could lie in the burning white sand, or collect amber 
and shells. One could watch the fishermen returning in their 
clumsy black-tarred boats full of living, trembling prey. If 
one wanted to bathe, a cabin was waiting, which at a signal 
was pulled into the water by man or horse. One could do 
hundreds of things, but actually one did nothing—drowsy 
with the heat, the scent of the pines and the quiet melody 
of the waves. 

Lunch. In the hours of afternoon sleep the place was 
dead. Then barefooted servant girls appeared with the 
steaming samovars. One had tea in the garden, whilst 
Armenians, Tartars, Gipsies offered rugs, scarves, buckles 
over the fence. One could watch the jam being cooked in 
huge copper pans or go into the forest for mushrooms and 
berries. When the sun went to rest, Mother walked to the 
station to meet Father returning from town hot, dusty and 
longing for a swim. In the evenings everyone assembled in 
the Kurhaus, where great conductors performed, and the 
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local German nobility, the high Russian officials, and the 
foreign visitors had their rendezvous. 

But how abrupt was the end of this unbelievably carefree 
idyll when war broke into Europe! I shall never forget the 
panic that seized the people. Doors were bolted, belongings 
were flung into cases, and great was my shock when my own 
white chicken which ate only from my hand was killed— 
“lest the Germans should get it.” The Germans! They had 
become a nightmare. They had bombed Libau! Their 
ships had been seen on the horizon! They were here! And 
driven by these wild rumours, people paid fortunes for a 
cart, and stormed the railway stations, where others were 
already sitting on the steps, the buffers, the roofs of trains 
bound for Riga. 

The panic was unnecessary. The Germans had scarcely 
crossed the frontier, which, incidentally, was nearly 200 miles 
away. The town was unchanged. It was only gradually, 
with the enemy’s advance, that things became irretrievably 
different. 

The shops hid behind shutters. Offices liquidated. Fac- 
tories were evacuated. People stood idling in the streets. 
The church bells were pulled down to be made into guns, 
tearing wide holes in the walls and the pavement ; monuments 
and statues followed. Every beautiful, every valuable object 
was taken away with that savage ruthlessness that was 
typical of Tsarist officialdom. Gold, silver, even copper coins 
were withdrawn. Stamps printed on thick paper and minia- 
ture notes served as small change. But they got dirty, torn, 
were easily lost. 

The reaction was quick. German inscriptions vanished 
from the streets. The local paper was switched over into 
Russian. The stage of the Municipal Theatre was taken over 
by a company from Moscow. Heavy penalties threatened 
every individual using a single word of the language of Luther 
and Goéthe. Many people, particularly the older ones, who 
had never spoken Russian, got into trouble. Those were great 
days for the police of the Tsar. Spy fever developed. I did 
not like the streets any more. Not even the flags celebrating 
the Russian victories (there were not many) and those of the 
Allies could hide their dreariness, which was only relieved 
by the singing of marching recruits. They were mostly 
sturdy Latvian boys, tipsy, with bunches of flowers in their 
hats, accompanied by weeping women. 

Then there was an autumn night. I had been sleeping 
with the deep abandon of childhood. But suddenly it was as 
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if my bed had been lifted, hurled over a precipice, and fi 
up again. An indescribably awful noise shook the walls, 
“Mother,” I called. ‘“‘ Quickly,” she said, “ get into the 
passage. It’s safer. ... The Zeppelin....” There we 
stood, half-dressed, trembling. Through a broken window 
one could see a searchlight moving about the sky like a 
ghostly finger. Somewhere a gun barked helplessly. Again 
that terrible explosion, and again, but further away this 
time. Then all became quiet. 

In the morning the milk-woman told us that the German 
bombs had hit a street near by. We went to see it. A huge 
hole gaped in the front of a big stone building—from the roof 
to the second floor. Remnants of rooms, the furniture 
smashed, seemed to hang in the air. A wooden house not 
far away had completely disappeared. A deep crater was cut 
into the earth. There was broken glass everywhere, and— 
blood. But we got used to it. The Zeppelins came again, 


Protection there was none. Eventually the Germans ap. | 


peared also by day. A mad and mostly pointless Russian 
shrapnel-fire heralded their arrival. Frequently when this 
happened I was out in the streets. The only thing to do 
then was to enter a shop or shelter under an archway. From 
there I watched the planes looking like insects at their great 
height. How the earth shook when a bomb fell! How 
absurd were the attempts of the Russian soldiers to aim at 
the planes with their guns. It became so familiar that all 
thoughts of danger vanished. 


There were other signs of the intensification of the war. 
Hours came when one could hear the drone of distant gunfire 
like the humming of gnats. Wounded soldiers were every- 
where, bandaged, armless, limping. Schools had been trans- 
formed into hospitals. Shaky horse-drawn ambulances passed 
through the streets. They brought diseases into the town. 
Whether there were germs in the drinking water or the food 
was bad, or whether it was the sanitary conditions at the 
front—I do not know. But I remember only too vividly 
how dysentery ravaged Riga. Death worked in shifts. 
There was scarcely a house that was not afflicted. Some 
days there were a hundred burials. Again and again one 
missed familiar faces. One dared not enter a tram or touch 
a railing for fear of bacillus. One dared not approach a friend 
lest he be infected. 


All this was accentuated by the beginnings of famine. 
Prices rose wildly. Hoarding spread. There were searchings, 
requisitioning. Again great days had come for the police. 
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But one day in February the cockades were torn from 
their caps. Pictures of the Tsar were smashed. The Double- 
Eagle fell. Riga resounded with the Marseillaise, to whose 
assionate tune Russian words incited the people to rise. 
New people filled the streets. New names came into the ear : 
Miljukow, Kerensky. The latter was the idol. His portrait 
was carried about in a frame of fresh flowers. He came to 
Riga and was received with flags and garlands. The people 
carried him on their shoulders amidst deafening cheers. He 
stood on the balcony of the District Tribunal—lean, youthful, 
burning with enthusiasm. I was pressed into the crowd 
filling the square below. All traffic was stopped. His voice 
rang out: ‘‘ Freedom, equality, democracy!” It was like a 
dream. 

The dream was short. Tyranny returned. It came with 
the Hohenzollerns, whose troops closed in upon Riga. I 
shall never forget the summer of 1917. Day and night, day 
and night the guns roared in the distance, like drums in the 
dance of death. One could not escape them. I knew they 
did not threaten me. But I saw cartloads of corpses, of 
moaning soldiers driven through the town at a funeral pace. 
They haunted me in the short hours of dusk, when I lay 
awake, and the windows trembled. Oh, those guns, they 
roared and roared. It was too much, if it would only end! 

It ended. There came a few weeks of sudden quiet. The 
battles in the marches round the town stopped. Riga was 
leaden, lethargic. One morning—Saturday, and the sun was 
shining gloriously—they began again. It sounded nearer. 
Now they are coming, said the people in the streets. One did 
not pay any attention to it any more. In the afternoon I 
prepared for a walk. I sat on the couch, knees crossed to put 
on my shoes. But my arm suddenly remained in the air as 
if paralysed. The blood rushed somewhere below my heart. 
The explosion that shook the town seemed the end of the 
world. 

These were no bombs. This time the Germans shelled 
Riga with heavy grenades from a position only a few miles 
away. I lived near the Central Railway Station. This was 
their aim, but the shells went astray. One burst into the 
house opposite ours, tearing down half of the fagade and 
smashing the adjoining wall. The dust of the falling walls 
was so thick that for some minutes it was dark as night. 
Through this night fell the other shells. They hit a factory 
to the right, which instantly began to burn. 

Next day the Russians sounded the retreat. The columns, 
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dissolved, exhausted, dejected, interspersed with wounded 
soldiers, moved out of the town like a dirty flood. Guns and 
transport vans blocked the roads. Officers and officials, their 
families and belongings with them, raced past in droshkis, 
The leaderless soldateska, gone wild, smashed the sho 
windows and broke into the stores to loot. The mob, who 
must have awaited that opportunity for hours, was sudden 
on the spot. Cracked glass and heaps of goods littered the 
pavement. Men, women, and youngsters ran along the 
streets, carrying piles of cloth, furniture, and foodstuffs. It 
was horrifying to see their distorted, greedy faces, their 
savage fights for every object, the mad joy in destruction, 
Then, all of a sudden, the shelling began again. The looters 
ran, leaving some of the pillage behind. The inferno raged 
for hours. The people in the cellars and dark passages went 
frantic. When the firing stopped, the night sky was ablaze. 
The Russians had set fire to the goods station and the depéts. 


On Monday they blew up the railway bridges over the 
Dvina. The noise of the explosion seemed too much for the 
ears, the brain. It was unendurable, and still one endured 
it. After this the town became deadly quiet. But suddenly 
there was cheering in the streets. ‘Sie kommen! Hurrah!” 
The Germans of Riga, as if summoned by magic, stood on 
the pavement—flags, flowers, drinks in their hands. They 
mobbed the advanced columns of the “ liberators,”’ dragged 
the tired, bewildered, flattered Prussians from their horses, 
clasped their hands, hugged and kissed them. They were 
wild with joy. 

But in the dark and battered houses the rest of the popu- 
lation waited anxiously for things to come. Despatch riders 
raced through the streets. Armed troops took up positions, 
searched for weapons and hidden enemies. There were no 
atrocities. But many a stray Russian was led away—God 
knows where. Groups of soldiers banged at every door, 
demanding lodging. In my parents’ flat there was an empty 
room. It was occupied by a sergeant called Schulz. He was 
that type of good-natured, honest, straightforward German 
who are completely obscured by the present regime. We 
were soon friendly with him. 

The first thing the German soldiers did was secretly to 
barter away loaves of their strange army bread or portions of 
jam for a silver coin or some trinket, “‘ to take home.” No one 
really believed that they would stay. But their leaders took 
a different view. The first thing they did was to establish 
little exchange offices where one could obtain ‘‘ Ober-Ost ”’ 
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notes for Russian roubles. These notes, printed in German, 
Russian and Latvian, the special stamps, the ration cards, the 
instant flood of regulations, showed that the conquest of Riga 
was the chief item of a long-term plan, and was meant to 
last. 

Within a few days Prussian order ruled. The masters of 
the situation were, of course, the local Germans. Held down 
by the Russians, they now came into their own. They were 
“society.” They opened their houses to the officers from 
the Reich, who married their daughters (some of them in 
spite of having wives and children at home). They took 
over every conceivable civil post, they ruled. Backed up by 
the military, they held the population under an iron heel. 
There was an acute shortage of food and fuel. The walls of 
our flat got mouldy with the damp cold. Mother had to 
specialise in flans made of potato peel and carrot-jam. If 
good Fritz Schulz had not procured firewood, bread and 
potatoes now and again I do not know what we would have 
done. 

Others fared still worse. But military camps and tribunals 
stifled the discontent. The Germans introduced compulsory 
schooling, but made no provision for minorities. Russian, 
Jewish, Latvian children had to forget their native languages. 
The Russian cathedral was expropriated and transformed into 
the Lutheran garrison church. When the Greek Cross was 
dismantled popular resentment was intense but powerless. 

On the surface of this sea of social and political injustice, 
society continued its joyful and carefree sway. Dances were 
in the daily programme. An opera company had arrived 
from Berlin. The young girls doted on the monocled con- 
ductor of the military band which performed every afternoon 
in the Central Park. The peak of everything was the arrival 
of the Kaiser. I sat on Schulz’s shoulder among the mass of 
onlookers on the main boulevard. There was an abundance 
of Reichs flags and flowers. But a living wall of soldiers 
lined the route. It did not seem very safe to William II. 
His car sped past so quickly that I scarcely saw his proudly 
twisted face with the famous moustache and his pointed grey 
helmet. There were the conventional cheers. .. . 

Now, looking back, they seem like an adieu to the glory 
of the Hohenzollerns. The morale of the troops crumbled. 
Bled white by the war, deceived by the false promises of their 
leaders, craving for home and peace, they were not to be held 
any more by the fetters of a tyrannic and selfish regime. One 
could feel in distant Riga how the Kaiser’s throne was totter- 
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ing. The subdued native population scented their oppor. 
tunity. There were riots. Schulz had to leave us—it was 
not safe for German soldiers to stay singly in the town. One 
day at school the lesson was interrupted. The headmaster 
stood up before the boys, pale-faced, breathing heavily, 
“The Kaiser has resigned, fled,” he said. That meant peace, 
I returned home intoxicated with the idea. Peace! Could 
one believe it ? 

Armistice day. Still the Germans stayed on in Riga, 
But the tide of Latvian nationalism, suppressed for centuries 
and quietly at work for years, swelled. The ice of foreign 
rule cracked. The Latvian State was on the point of being 
declared. It was a dark late autumn night, when Schulz 
came to say good-bye. They had to withdraw in haste, under 
pressure from the West. I was sorry to part with him. The 
boy of eleven I was then could only half understand what it 
meant: the victory of the Allied Powers. The victory of 
free peoples and democratic governments, whilst despotic 
systems, based on oppression, injustice and persecution, fell 
from its own rottenness. And freedom came into Europe 
like a new morning. 


WoLFRAM GOTTLIEB. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC—NO. 11 


THE first of the second 
Most precious I reckoned, 
My skin all a-glowing, 
Astonishment showing. 
1. Let black from Browne this light appear : 
Internal seems external here. 
It’s not a poke, though well you might 
Purchase a pig in this at sight. 
3. It seems a sorry sort of lark 
To set a hound to scent a shark. 
4. You musn’t at this sweetmeat scoff, 
If you should see it just dart off. 
5. To search for this and find it here 
Calls for some learning, so I fear. 


bo 


“ RINGING” BRITISH BIRDS 


Ever since the scheme of fixing numbered aluminium rings 
to the feet of British birds in the hope that eventually they 
would be recovered was introduced by a band of enthusiastic 
ornithologists in 1909, keen interest has been displayed in 
this fascinating task and many of the hitherto unknown 
migration secrets of our feathered inhabitants and visitors 
have been revealed. In 1937 a Bird Ringing Committee, 
appointed for the purpose by the British Trust for Ornith- 
ology, took control of the scheme and to-day as many as 
45,000 birds are ringed in one year. 

The British Trust for Ornithology has its watchers in 
all parts of these islands, varying from the towns and cities 
to some of the lonely islands that lie off our British shores. 
Every ring has a serial number and is inscribed “ Inform 
British Museum Natural History, London,” so that those 
who find a ringed bird, either dead or alive, shall know how 
they may assist in this important branch of scientific bird- 
study. 

a Britain, bird-ringing is conducted entirely on voluntary 
lines so that the fact that so many birds are ringed each year 
speaks well for the enthusiasm of the watchers. In Germany, 
Italy and the United States of America, work of this kind is 
recognised as having both educational and scientific value 
and receives the official recognition of the Government 
concerned. 

One of the most enthusiastic bird-ringers in Britain is 
Mr. R. M. Lockley, who lives with his wife on the lonely 
island of Skokholm, off the Pembrokeshire coast, and who 
has established the Skokholm Bird Observatory there. 
Between 4,000 and 6,000 birds are attended to every year 
on that island, a figure which compares well with some of 
the Government-controlled observatories in the countries 
already referred to. 

It was in 1927 that Mr. Lockley and his wife took up 
residence on Skokholm and began to make a comprehensive 
study of the wealth of bird life there. During the past few 
years they have been assisted by parties of students, and 
from these has grown the voluntary organisation, the Skok- 
holm Bird Observatory. This, according to Mr. Lockley, is 
“now so organised to permit us to endeavour to ring every 
breeding bird on Skokholm, from a rock-pipit to a gull, and 
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to the gannets of Grassholm. We also catch many migratory 
birds which use the island as a temporary resting-place. For 
instance, we ringed this year over six thousand birds of 6] 
species.” 

Skokholm has always been a favourite haunt of the Manx 
shearwater, over ten thousand pairs breeding there, and ve 
little was known of the habits of this bird until Mr. Lockley 
commenced his studies. The shearwater spends the hours of 
daylight either out at sea or in the depths of a rabbit-burrow, 
and only when darkness has set in does it venture forth. Its 
size makes it an easy prey to either gull or hawk, so that its 
nocturnal wanderings are taken from the point of view of 
safety. 


The shearwater, however, seems to have an uncanny 
sense of direction finding and can easily pick out its own nest- 
burrow from thousands of surrounding ones. Mr. Lockley 
has from time to time made interesting experiments with 
these birds and has despatched ringed shearwaters to such 
far-away places as the Firth of Forth, the Faeroe Islands, 
the South of France and North Spain to be released. In 
every instance the birds found their way back to Skokholm. 

On another occasion two birds from separate nests were 
sent to Venice, over a thousand miles away, by the most 
direct route and approximately 3,700 miles from Skokholm 
via the Adriatic and the Straits of Messina and Gibraltar. 
Previous experiments had shown that these birds always 
preferred sea routes to shorter land routes and as no record 
of the shearwater ever having been seen in either the Mediter- 
ranean or the Adriatic could be traced, the result of this 
venture was awaited with more than usual interest. 

Fourteen days after the birds had been released, the 
first of them was back at Skokholm, although of course the 
route by which it had travelled was not known. The other 
one was found in its usual nest the following spring. 

Gannets, too, are great wanderers, and a nestling which 
was ringed on the Bass Rock, at the entrance to the Firth 
of Forth, was picked up in the Atlantic Ocean at a point 
46° N., 10° W., after a period of three months had elapsed. 
Another ringed at the same place in July, 1937, was recovered 
off the coast of Senegal, French West Africa, in December 
of the same year, while another nestling which was ringed on 
Ailsa Craig, on the opposite side of Scotland, turned up at the 
Wijk-aa-Zee, Noord Holland, in February of last year. 

The migrations of some of the more common sea-birds 
found around our coasts are profoundly interesting. Almost 
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everyone is familiar with the plaintive cry of the black- 
headed gull, a gull easily recognised by its red beak and legs, 
and which is one of the most common of our coastal birds. 
Bird-ringing has revealed some astonishing facts about the 
journeys of these somewhat small gulls. 

An adult bird ringed at Littleton, in Middlesex, in January, 
1936, was found at Jylland, in Denmark, in May, 1938, and 
another ringed at Molesey, in Surrey, in December, 1936, was 
recovered at Sjaelland, Denmark, April, 1938. On another 
occasion a bird found on the Sussex coast bore a ring which 
proved that it had been marked at Gotland, Sweden, five 
years previously. 

A herring-gull marked as a nestling at Caithness in July, 
1936, was recovered at Hunstanton, Norfolk, in March, 1938, 
and another ringed in the Isle of Man in July, 1937, was found 
eventually at Sidmouth, in Devon, in June, 1938. In Janu- 
ary, 1938, an observer in the Faeroes picked up a kittiwake 
bearing a ring which proved that this had been marked as a 
youngster in the Firth of Forth area in the previous year. 

Even the birds of the woods, hedgerows and pastures 
have astounding migration records to their credit which 
might easily have remained unsolved save for the activities 
of the bird-ringers. Few would suspect the blackbird of 
wandering tendencies, but nestlings ringed at Pooley Bridge, 
Cumberland, and Wetherby, Yorkshire, were recovered at 
Carrick-on-Shannon, Leitrim, and Headford, Galway, Eire, 
respectively, and a full-grown bird marked at York was found 
at Mussel, Holland, five months afterwards. 

The starling journeys to farther distant places, and it 
has been found that many of the birds born here go to the 
South of Europe for the winter months and many of our 
winter starlings are from the North of Europe. Birds ringed 
by Mr. A. W. Boyd at Great Budworth, Cheshire, during 
the winter months have been recovered in such countries as 
Lithuania, Sweden and Norway during the summer, and 
others ringed in Wiltshire in Holland and Germany. 

On the other hand, redwings found in these islands 
during the winter months were next reported from Tuscany, 
in Italy, during the following summer. 

The linnet is another garden bird which crosses the Channel 
during the winter months and one ringed at Ascott-under- 
Wychwood, Oxfordshire, in October, 1936, turned up at 
St. Peirre-du-Mont, in the Landes region of France, in Decem- 
ber of the following year. In June of 1937 a young meadow- 
pipit was marked at Frodsham, Cheshire, and in January, 
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1938, was recovered at Jerez, Cadiz, Spain, and a woodcock 
nestling, marked at Salisbury, Wiltshire, in April, 1937. 
turned up at Gotland, Sweden, just over a year afterwards. _ 

Many of our moorland birds travel south for winter, 
among them being the lapwing and the curlew. One of the 
former was ringed at Mytton, in Lancashire, in May, 1937, and 
recovered at Naujac, Gironde, France, in December of the 
same year, and about the same time a curlew which had been 
marked at Langathby, Cumberland, was found at Santona, 
Santander, Spain. 

Among the most interesting ornithological experiments 
are those which have taken place at the Orielton Decoy, in 
Pembrokeshire, where many teal have been duly ringed and 
have been reported from far-distant places. Some have 
journeyed to other parts of England, a great percentage have 
been recovered in Western Ireland, and others still have been 
reported from Belgium, Flanders, Holland, France and 
Italy. 

Two goosanders ringed at Molesey, Surrey, were recovered 
in East Sweden, while a gadwall duck found at Rye, in 
Sussex, on October 26, 1927, bore a ring which proved that 
it had been hatched at Husavik, Iceland, in the same year. 


SYDNEY MOoRHOUSE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE BUDGET 


To THE EpriTor or The National Review 


Srr,—I venture to make the following comments now 
that the War Budget has become law :— 


(1) Does the Chancellor of the Exchequer imagine he will 
receive the enormous amount estimated for from direct 
taxation ? 


(2) Was it really prudent to raise the income tax by 2s. ? 
Surely 1s. would have been more just and equitable. After 
all, another 1s. could have been imposed in a later Budget, 
if it was absolutely necessary. 


(3) Payers of Sur Tax have again been chosen as the 
chief scapegoats. This is what the Chancellor called modify- 
ing the rate of the tax. Anybody with a fair income will have 
to pay ths to the Exchequer. This is bad enough with 
personal property, such as stocks and shares. When it comes 
to rents from landed property, it spells bankruptcy. 


(4) Death duties are increased again, so that any suc- 
cessor to real estate will be obliged to have an immediate 
forced sale. 

I now come to the indirect taxation, which I do not think 
is so drastic. 

Whisky, beer and tobacco all pay their share, but the 
increased levy on these commodities will probably be borne 
easily by the companies concerned, as they usually pass it 
on to the consumer. The outcry against the Sugar Duty is 
ridiculous, and only an electioneering manceuvre on the part 
of the Labour Opposition. 

To my mind many other taxes, such as that on bicycles, 
cosmetics, matches, advertisements, and higher wireless 
licences, would have brought in additional revenue without 
crippling the resources of the individual. 

I warn the Chancellor of the Exchequer that the writing 
is on the wall. Serious unemployment will result from the 
severe direct taxation. Landed estates will be sold; the 
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employees, through no fault of their own, will be discharged, 
and the whole countryside will be impoverished. 

The Chancellor was very optimistic when he said he 
expected those individuals, whom he had fleeced, to support 
the War Loans he proposed to float in the near future. 

The plain facts are that successive Governments haye 
made no attempt to control the expenditure, on the so-called 
social services, since the last Great War. On the contrary, 
they have kept the rate of income tax at a high figure in peace. 
time, in order to waste further monies on these services. 

On the other hand, they have destroyed the efficiency of 
the fighting forces by paring their estimates to the bone. 

Now in a grave national emergency, they are obliged to re. 
arm in haste, which is always an expensive proceeding. Yet 
no attempt is made to reduce the cost of any of the social 
services, and more sums are wasted on A.R.P. and evacuation 
schemes. 

I consider this Budget to be a cold, callous, performance, 
devoid of any ingenuity, and without any sign of justice 
to the harassed taxpayer. 

Sir John Simon has missed a great opportunity in not 
broadening the basis of taxation in this Budget. The gulf 
between direct and indirect taxation gets wider with each 
successive Budget, so that the chief burden falls more heavily 
on the payer of the former, in addition to his share of the 
latter. The Government appear to be indifferent to this 
aspect of the case, but sooner or later the resources of the 

nation will be exhausted, if the same methods of taxation are 
persisted in. 


Yours truly, 
TEMPLE. 
Newton Park, 
Bristol. 
November, 1939. 


SOUTH AFRICA AT WAR 


To THE EpiTor or The National Review 


Str,—The past events of September fully prove the 
correctness of The National Review’s appreciation of the 
European situation, as also the situation in South Africa 
under Hertzog’s Government. That old gentleman with his 
five followers in the defunct Cabinet have reverted to open 
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republicanism ‘** under constitutional means,” whatever that 
may mean, so the loyalists now know that the Hertzogites 
are at one with the Malamites. As we are at war, the Union 
Defence Forces and the Defence Department are the most 
important considerations. Pirow’s three-year-plan to raise 
a force of 150,000 men was, of course, all eyewash, meant to 
delude our public and also the British, while playing the game 
of rendering us impotent to wage war. General Smuts, at 
last convinced of the true position, is busy repairing the evil 
done by the recall of several able and reliable experts to 
organise the more technical services. Railways and roads 
have been brought under the Director of Transportation ; 
industries and commerce are being organised; the Active 
Citizen Forces (equivalent to the old Territorial units) are 
being brought up to war strength; while the Commandos 
and Defence Rifle Associations of the country districts 
(some 100,000, quite untrained) have become again subject 
to the Union Military Discipline Code, from which they had 
been removed by the last Government. Regulations pro- 
hibiting members of the Forces from belonging to political 
associations or taking an active part in party politics will 
now be enforced. This should kill the potential rebel 
organisation. 

The Permanent Force was and is loyal to a man, but it is 
a very small force, composed of the technical services of 
artillery, engineers, signals and_ staff (general and 
administrative). 

There is much leeway to make up and repair the neglect 
of the past ten years. 

Yours truly, 


Natal. LoyaL SoutH AFRICAN. 


GERMANY AT WAR 


To tHE Epiror or The National Review 


Str,—I happen to be one of those who are constantly 
being bombarded with propaganda “literature” from Ger- 
many. The last missive was received a short time ago; it 
was posted from Copenhagen. The title is “ Further dis- 
coveries of British poison-gas in Poland.” No more mis- 
chievous and mendacious document can be imagined : false 
statements and lying innuendoes are the staple of its four 
pages. The object is too plain to admit of doubt. The 
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Germans are more than willing to employ gas against our 
people ; they will pretend, of course, that this is done only as 
a retaliatory measure. They may do worse. 

In a magazine called Deutsche Wehr, the official organ of 
the German General Staff, the following words are reported 
to be found : “ In preparing for the use of germs in a coming 
war, we should not be too particular. . . Best from every 
point of view is the infection of the enemy country by bubonic 
plague. It is easy to produce in large quantities, and it never 
fails to produce infection. . . . It must, of course, be assumed 
that all efforts to infect the enemy will be concentrated against 
the civil population, and not against the soldiers at the front. 
Epidemics at the front might easily infect our own soldiers.” 
If this is not a method of calculated barbarism, what is ? 

It is quite a mistake to say—as many do say—that we 
have no quarrel with the German people ; and for this reason: 
we are faced to-day with a militant people in the form of 
Hitler’s system translated into armies and submarines and 
bombs. Goring put the whole matter in a nutshell when, 
soon after the war began, he declared : “‘ Hitler is Germany, 
and Germany is Hitler.” So long as Germany supports 
Prussianism, just so long must our aim be to fight on until 
she is beaten to the ground. Our foe is Prussianised Germany ; 
that is, Germany as a whole. No half measures, no patched- 
up peace, no yielding to the counsels of our own invertebrates, 
must be tolerated, or even considered. As the late Editor of 
The Times so justly says : “ If we are faithless, or timorously 
toy with or adopt half measures, we and our cause will be 
worsted.’ —Faithfully yours, 


E. H. BLAKENEY. 
Winchester. 


THESE URGENT QUESTIONS 


To tHE Eprtor or The National Review 


Stmr,—A scandal, which we cannot get put right, is the 
attitude of the Ministry of Health towards hospital accom- 
modation for evacuated children. The Ministry have always 
taken the line that :— 

(a) The foster mother is not liable for medical expenses 
with regard to the children she houses. Her family doctor, 
by arrangement with the Ministry, takes the child on. This 
leaves no margin for small medical necessaries, dressings and 
extra expenses of illness in the house, all of which must be 
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met by the foster mother or by the local authority. The 
Ministry contribute nothing. 

(b) Hospitals. These, for children, are the business of 
the local authority, the county authority or the district. The 
Ministry have consistently refused to say what proportion 
of the cost, if any, the Ministry would be prepared to find. 
After the Civil Defence Act was passed in September they 
went so far as to say that the local authority could “ ear- 
mark’ houses for hospitals and submit schemes to them. 
They also gave a cryptic assurance that the local authority 
would not be put to expense, though they did not yet know 
how the money would be found ! 

The hospitals required are of two kinds. First, fever 
hospitals for notifiable disease such as scarlet fever, typhoid, 
diphtheria, infant paralysis, etc. Secondly, sick bays, that 
is, small hospitals, often offered in private houses, for infec- 
tious non-notifiable disease, such as measles and whooping 
cough, which cannot be suitably nursed in billets. You must 
remember that the additional population consists largely of 
children of a susceptible age and that there has been no 
increase of housing accommodation to meet it. The cottager 
always furnishes his rooms with double beds, and as a rule 
he has taken in a London child of the same sex and age to 
share that bed with his own child. Isolation is therefore 
quite impossible and epidemics will spread like wild-fire. 

Some three weeks ago a conference of Medical Officers 
of Health was held here, when the representative for the 
region—that is, the Medical Officer of Health—explained to 
the local men the amount of accommodation the Ministry 
was prepared to sanction. 

For notifiable diseases, he said, they would sanction 
ONE BED PER 1,000 of the evacuated population. This 
district contains 1,100 refugee children ; there are, in reality, 
many more because people are housing their own young 
relations, but these the Ministry refuse to recognise. There- 
fore, they will be entitled to one bed in which to place scarlet 
fever, diphtheria, typhoid, etc. When this decision was 
promulgated, I wrote a private letter to Miss Florence 
Horsbrugh, Under Secretary to the Ministry of Health, 
pointing out this fact. I have received a formal acknowledg- 
ment. 

The M.O. is now closing down sick bays all over the county 
as redundant. Others have closed down of themselves as 
the people responsible saw no chance that they would be 
refunded any part of the cost of running them. 
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In one district there is a District Council Clerk who js 
not afraid. Here we have succeeded in opening two small 
hospitals of 20 and 12-15 beds respectively for the non. 
notifiable diseases, so we are much better off than most. 
I have no hope that the Ministry will sanction them ; in fact, 
it is more than likely that the authorities will close them. 

This is the kind of thing that happens. A woman | 
know took in a London child covered with sores. After a 
great deal of difficulty she got him into a hospital which one 
of the local authorities opened for impetigo, which has been 
raging in some parts of the country. But the M.O. said that 
no child should be taken into hospital for impetigo. The 
woman’s own child is now in hospital with severe impetigo 
and her sister’s children, who were co-refugees, have also got 
it. It is a question whether a claim does not lie to recover 
her expenses from the Ministry. 


Yours, etc., 
Southern England. BILLETING OFFICER. 


SOME ASPECTS OF A.R.P. 


To tHE Eprtor or The National Review 


Stmr,—There has been a discussion in 7'he Times whether 
the wage bill of the A.R.P. is £90,000,000 a year or some 
unspecified smaller amount. I do not wish to intervene in 
that controversy, as I have no information about the total 
amount; but I do know that it is very great, and that 
much of it unnecessary. It seems a little mean, when one 
of the first results of modern war is the enormous extension 
of clerical and other Government employment, some of which 
has been criticised as unnecessary and harmful, to criticise 
payments of £3 or £2 per week to those who presumably 
need it. But A.R.P. expenditure is an entirely new departure 
and should be examined carefully in the early stages. 

It should be emphasized that the A.R.P. is not the body 
which is engaged in active defence against air raids but 
merely the one whose duty it is to clear up the mess after- 
wards. Moreover, the wage expenditure is only a part of 
the total. There is in addition the provision of gas masks 
and shelters, and other similar expenditure which is more 
generally recognized as necessary. 

The point that requires emphasis is that the A.R.P. body 
started as a voluntary system, and all the important work 
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that has been done has been unpaid. The training (for what 
it is worth), the measuring for and distribution of civilian 
masks, the delivering and witnessing of the forms for the 
Anderson shelters, and much other work has been unpaid. 
As a general rule it seems to me that most that needs to be 
done can still be done most effectively by voluntary service. 

The introduction of a large element of paid workers seems 
to me to have entirely altered the spirit of the service. It has 
led to duplication of effort and the formation of a number of 
self-contained departments each desirous of keeping this or 
that section in their own hands, and it tends to the discourage- 
ment of the voluntary workers. Those with authority in the 
various sections find themselves distributors of patronage, 
and the main object appears to be to provide and to hold as 
many paid jobs as possible. There has been some reduction 
lately, but not nearly enough. One other result has been 
the undue elaboration of necessary work and the creation of 
entirely unnecessary work. 

As an example, the enforcing of the black-out regulations 
will do very well. This is really the business of the police, 
but it is obviously the duty of the warden to look after his 
own little section and to advise householders if they are 
exposing lights. But this simple and obvious method does 
not supply work for a paid staff. Consequently the wardens 
in my neighbourhood were instructed to assemble at the 
posts, and from there parade two at a time with tin hats and 
civilian duty respirators, to do in an elaborate way what is a 
very simple duty. These and similar experiences of a warden 
would provide ample material for a series of comic sketches, 
but I cannot ask for space to multiply examples. 

Certain services must be increased in time of war. More 
fire-fighters are needed, and a few of these must be full time 
and paid, though even here much can be done by voluntary 
service. But I do wish to urge that, as time goes on and 
industry reabsorbs the increase in unemployment, those 
who need a wage should be induced to remove themselves to 
employments which are naturally and normally gainful. A 
certain amount of weeding out has been done, but much 
remains to be done. For most of the really necessary work 
volunteers can be found, but volunteers will not consent to 
do unnecessary work in an elaborate way. 

One other criticism is urgently needed. Not only does 
A.R.P. do unnecessary work in an elaborate way but it 
prevents other people from doing properly the work for 
which they are paid. In my own neighbourhood, which is a 
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neutral area, no less than three schools have been occupied 
by the A.R.P. on one pretext or another. There may be 
some excuse for this in evacuation areas, where the number 
of children are greatly reduced, but there is none in neutral 
areas. In one case fresh accommodation has been found for 
the school in a disused grammar school. Apparently it did 
not occur to the A.R.P. to occupy the disused place. In all 
cases it is quite easy to find alternative accommodation for 
the A.R.P., and they should be turned out of the schools in 
neutral areas as quickly as possible. For this and other 
reasons, many children in my neighbourhood are putting in 
three or four attendances a week instead of the normal ten, 
There has been some unavoidable disorganisation of education, 
but actions of this kind can only be described as gratuitous, 
and another example of official stupidity. 


H. S. SHELTON. 
Teddington. 


“0. B.” 


To THE Eprtor or The National Review 


Str,—At the foot of page 514 in your October number I 
find an attribution of a fragment (addressed to O. B.) to 
J.K.8. May I, by no means for the first time, point out that 
J. K.S. did not write these often quoted, and as often mis- 
quoted, words and that (somewhere between 1884 and 1889) 
I did ? 


The correct version, in six lines, runs thus :— 


O B obedient, great O. B., 
To Nature’s stern decrees ; 
Lest you, a wight of stout degree, 
Grow stouter by degrees ; 
Howe’er it be, it seems to me 
You'll soon be two O. B.’s. 
I am not particularly proud of the lines, but this is the 
true version and state of the case. 
I am, Sir, 
Yours, etc., 


Ricuarp R. Ortiey. 


P.S.—l am sorry that I missed the Acrostic (No. 9) 
referred to. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
A MASTER OF HIS ART 


THERE are more ways than one of making a book, especially 
if that book be a work of fiction. Not many successful 
authors have told us as luminously as Rudyard Kipling how 
their stories came into being, but it was Henry James’s habit 
to explain the origin and growth of each of his works in an 
elaborate preface. These two masters of fiction, though 
otherwise as far apart as the poles, had this in common, 
that their tales were the creation of their subconscious, 
rather than of their conscious, mind. The plot once con- 
ceived, the characters took charge and the story moved to 
its appointed and inevitable end, sometimes almost in spite 
of its creator. That mysterious feeling, common to us all, 
that the ideas which we originate are not forged by the 
working mechanism of our brain, but spring from some 
unexplained and independent source, must be strongly 
developed in great novelists. Yet even so, each individual 
finds his inspiration, runs his hare, so to speak, on a different 
plan. Kipling, at one end of the scale, wove his marvellous 
stories out of the experience gained from actual life, his 
imagination turned everything he saw and heard into a tale. 
Henry James, at the opposite end, was almost a hermit, 
with a field of vision deliberately and fastidiously limited. 
An American born and bred, he forsook his native land and 
spent a life of semi-seclusion in peaceful, old-world Rye, or 
amongst a carefully selected circle of friends in London. In 
times of “emergency,” to use a detestable term, Kipling 
smelt battle like the war-horse who “ said among the trumpets 
ha! ha!” In his preface to The Portrait of a Lady, partly 
written in Venice, he complained that the ‘‘ ceaseless human 
chatter’ outside his windows rendered concentration 
impossible. Had he only listened to it, that human chatter 
might have provided him with a novel. 

Perhaps this very passion for silence and calm makes 
him good reading in these tortured times. Brooding alone, 
how did his thoughts evolve ? Strangely enough, his chief 
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preoccupation seemed to be the reaction of human character 
to the storm and stress of life—a lesson surely best learned 
amid the hum of men. He had an uncanny gift for building 
up a character and a wonderful felicity of phrase in placing 
his figures before his reader, but both these achievements 
were the result of days and hours of patient cogitation, 
selection, revision and polish. Two tales of his which 
illustrate these gifts have occupied my evenings lately—the 
above-mentioned Portrait of a Lady and a shorter story about 
a child, entitled What Maisie Knew. 

The first of these, though a long novel, deals with a 
small and select group of people. How vividly they are 
set before us! Strolling to and fro on the lawn at Garden. 
court we meet Ralph Touchett :— 


“Tall, lean, loosely and feebly put together, he had an ugly, sickly, 
witty, charming face, furnished, but by no means decorated, with a 
straggling moustache and whisker. He looked clever and ill, a 
combination by no means felicitous, and he wore a brown velvet jacket. 
He carried his hands in his pockets and there was something in the 
way he did it which showed the habit was inveterate. His gait had 
a shambling, wandering quality ; he was not very firm on his legs.” 


In those eight or ten lines there is not one word but 
conveys a definite and essential meaning which reveals to 
us the inner, through the outer, man. Never, throughout 
the book, does Ralph’s behaviour belie his appearance, as 
here set down. 


Equally life-like is old Mr. Touchett, his father, the wisest 
figure in the story, a retired American banker enjoying the 


evening of his days in the English Tudor house he has bought, 
spending | 


“‘ hours in the open air, sitting with folded hands like a placid, homely, 
household god, a god of service who had done his work and received 


his wages and was trying to grow used to weeks and months made up 
only of off days.” 


Mr. Touchett was cursed by the occasional presence of 
a wife who led, for the most part, an independent existence 
dictated by her own self-complacency and egotism :— 


‘“‘ She had her own way of doing all she did and this is the simplest 
description of a character which, although by no means without liberal 
motions, rarely succeeded in giving an impression of suavity. Mrs. 
Touchett might do a great deal of good, but she rarely pleased. The 
edges of her conduct were so very clear-cut that for susceptible persons 
it sometimes had a knife-like effect. She was a plain-faced old woman, 
without graces and without any great elegance, but with an extreme 


respect for her own motives . . . it was a rule with Mrs. Touchett to 
have no regrets.” 
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How well we know the people who make it a rule to have 
no regrets and how greatly they add to the burden of life ! 

Into this oddly assorted family there enters Isabel Archer, 
an American niece of Mrs. Touchett, a girl of outstanding 
good looks and intelligence, simple candid directness of 
speech, great independence of character and complete 
ignorance of the world. She is not summed up for us at the 
outset as the others are, for the whole aim of the book is to 
show the development of her inner self. We realise at once 
that she is a femme fatale whom all men fall for, and not as 
a passing phase. To Lord Warburton, Ralph Touchett, 
Caspar Goodwood, she remains the one woman in their lives. 
She rejects them all, from a desire to gain her own experience 
of life before surrendering her independence to another. It 
js a strange characteristic of Americans that, greatly as they 
admire their own country, experience gained within its 
borders never seems to count in their eyes. It is only of 
value if sought for in the old world so many of them affect 
to despise. 

Ralph Touchett, the most faithful and disinterested of 
Isabel’s adorers, pushes altruism to the point of persuading 
his father to leave her a fortune which will ensure her being 
able to live her own life as she wills. Thus amply provided 
for at Mr. Touchett’s death, Isabel roams Europe and finally 
brings up in Florence, where she meets an American widower 
with one daughter, an intelligent and outwardly attractive 
dilettante, fastidious as to his tastes and friends—and marries 
him. The author’s description of Gilbert Osmond’s outward 
appearance entirely fails to justify Isabel’s choice—which, 
indeed, is all in the nature of things, for we are spared the 
trouble of trying to understand what Isabel saw in him, a 
task which none of her relations was ever equal to. It was 
one of those unaccountable marriages which so often happen 
in real life, though when Isabel’s eyes were opened at last 
the hidden reason for it was ominously plain. 

We find her again, after two years of marriage, playing 
a leading part in society from an old Palazzo in Rome; a 
dignified, reserved, polished figure, uniformly kind and 
un-selfseeking, affectionate to her step-daughter, fulfilling 
every obligation with ease and grace. 

Her relations with her husband are apparently without 
flaw, yet she is strangely changed from the open-hearted, 
unconventional, presumptuous girl we used to know. What 
lies beneath the surface ? She has lost her baby boy, her 
husband has become a bitter, rancorous, jealous tyrant ; 
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the conviction grows on her that he hates her ; her love for 
him is not yet dead, yet nothing that she does seems to 
satisfy him. In a wonderful chapter she sits alone, faci 
the situation. She recalls her first impressions of Gilber; 
Osmond, of the motives which led her to hand herself and 
her fortune over to his power, and she realises that the man 
she thought worthy of her life’s love and service has married 
her for her money, like any vulgar adventurer. Further 
enlightenment comes when her sister-in-law reveals that the 
woman friend who had brought her and Gilbert Osmond 
together was his mistress and the mother of his child, and 
that as his wife she has been sacrificed in order that her 
money, her breeding and her charm should provide a future 
for the child. ‘She has been an applied handled hung-up 
tool, as senseless and convenient as mere shaped wood and 
iron.” 

For the first time in her life she is faced with wickedness :— 

‘She knew the idea only by the Bible, and other literary works: 
to the best of her belief she had no personal acquaintance with wicked. 
ness. She had desired a large acquaintance with human life and in 
spite of having flattered herself that she cultivated it with some success, 
this elementary privilege had been denied her.” 

Henry James had set out to draw the portrait of a lady, 
and never did Isabel so justify the title as when her world 
thus lay in ruins about her. Straightforward and courageous, 
she did not blind herself to the truth, but neither did she lose 
her gallant bearing to her relations and to the outside world, 
her dignity, her sense of fairness and of the obligations entailed 
by the marriage which she had chosen of her own free will. 
She dared her husband’s jealous wrath by going to England 
to watch over Ralph Touchett’s last moments and while 
there she told him the whole story. He had been the 
unwitting author of her undoing but he was the only person 
who had really understood her and loved her with a selfless 
love. The memory of that final reconciliation was all that 
was left to her when she started for Rome to resume her 
old life. 

This book is not so much a story as a deep and subtle 
psychological study. It is a really fine piece of work and 
would rank among the great novels of the language were it 
not for that over-concentration of thought and meaning which 
produces in the reader a sense of strain. We have moments, 
nay hours, of appreciation, delight, even of amusement, but 
we never lose the feeling of a long pull up-stream. There is 
indeed one ray of comedy in the character of Isabel’s woman 
friend, Henrietta Stackpole, a journalist from the United 
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States. She is, as usual, perfectly portrayed and it is obvious 
that the author thoroughly enjoyed this opportunity of dis- 
playing his ironic humour, yet he finds it necessary in his 
reface to apologise for her existence as a fifth wheel quite 
superfluous to his coach. Mercifully, it never occurred to 
Jane Austen to apologise for Mr. Collins ! 

What Maisie Knew is a complicated story, but in its 
portrayal of the mind of a child it is almost a greater tour de 
force that the previous work. Maisie’s parents have just 
emerged from the divorce court, neither of them stainless, 
but on the evidence custody of the offspring should have 
rested with the father. Owing to a technical point of law, 
the guardianship of Maisie was divided equally between 
both parents, half the year to be spent with each. The book 
dates from 1897. To all appearance, Maisie is an intelligent 
girl of ten or eleven, as reserved and secretive as children 
often are, and we see the whole sorry story through her 
eyes. 

At the start both parents are anxious to claim her; their 
guardianship of her is the most respectable asset they possess. 
The father engages a governess—obviously fully qualified to 
have appeared as a co-respondent in the suit—who for the 
same reason takes the child up. Each home, as she goes to 
it, is violently critical of the methods of the other ; she learns 
to skate gingerly to and fro between them, always on thin 
ice, trying to please each in turn. In a surprisingly short 
space of time she finds herself the richer by a stepfather and 
stepmother, as well as her legitimate parents. Sir Claude, 
her mother’s new husband, is an amiable weak young man, 
genuinely fond of the child and prepared to do as much for 
her as he can without inconvenience to himself. By this 
time her parents are too busy with third parties to be con- 
cerned with Maisie, and when both their marriages crash, 
Maisie finds herself faced with the prospect of yet another 
alliance—between her stepfather whom she loves and her 
stepmother whom she loathes—and it is she who has “‘ brought 
them together ”’! 

The story may seem far-fetched, yet in its reactions on 
the childish mind it is probably descriptive of much that 
goes on in broken homes to-day. It is terrible to watch 
Maisie as she learns to speak the careful diplomatic jargon, 
steers her way through each crisis, saves each situation, 
becomes, as the plot thickens around her, “‘ morally at home 
in an atmosphere appalling to analyse.” 

Yet all the time she is obviously perfectly ignorant of 
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what it all really means! What a writer Henry James would 
have been could he have taken himself a trifle less seriously | 


Mary Maxsrz. 


GERMANY’S STRENGTH AND WEAKNESS 


THE GERMAN ARMy. By Herbert Rosinski. (The Hogarth 
Press, 12s. 6d.) Nazi Germany Can’r Win. By William 
Necker. (Lindsay Drummond, 10s. 6d.) Both these books 
have been written by Germans of the dispersion ; both show 
an intimate knowledge of German military matters; and 
of the two authors the second fought in the last German 
war. The one book has apparently been composed in 
English—and excellent English, too. The other has been 
translated from German by the very competent hand of Mr. 
Edward Fitzgerald. The two works admirably supplement 
one another. (1) Dr. Rosinski traces the evolution of the 
German army during the past two hundred years, that is, 
from the time of Frederick the Great—whom he describes 
erroneously (p. 11) as the grandson, instead of the great. 
grandson of the Great Elector—down to the present day. 
He enumerates the causes that led the rulers of Brandenburg 
in the eighteenth century to build up a powerful military force, 
on which they lavished four-fifths of their total revenues. 
He describes the means employed to make the army efficient 
and then shows the unprincipled uses to which Frederick 
the Great put it. Next he tells of the decline that set in 
after Frederick’s death and explains the mystery of the 
fiasco of Valmy (1792) and the débdcle of Jena (1806). He 
then shows how Scharnhorst and Gneisenau, followed by a 
series of able militarists that culminated in Moltke and Roon, 
rebuilt the shattered Prussian army and launched it on its 
career of aggression. His story becomes fuller when it comes 
to treat of the Great War. He displays with clarity and 
detachment the causes of the German defeat, the completeness 
of which he does not seek to conceal. His closing chapters, 
which occupy nearly half of the book, tell of the disarmament 
of Germany under the Treaty of Versailles; of Germany's 
evasion of the restrictions placed upon her; of the building 
up of the Reichswehr ; of its capture by the Nazi party ; of 
the reintroduction of conscription ; of the re-occupation of 
the Rhineland, and of the general preparation for the present 
war. The whole volume is full of instruction and warning. 
Its value would be still greater if it had an index. 


ould 
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(2) Dr. Necker’s work deals solely with the period 1933-39. 
It was finished just before the German invasion of Poland, 
but it was written throughout in vivid expectation of that 
event. It is a damning exposure of Nazi mentality and Nazi 
methods. It laments the blindness, weakness and gullibility 
which led the bemused democracies of Britain and France to 
allow the Hitler gang to carry through unopposed their 
programme of rearmament and conquest. In particular, he 
regards the Munich capitulation as an almost unmitigated 
folly and disaster. He makes it clear that to defeat Nazi 
Germany now will be a much more formidable task than it 
would have been in 1936 or even in 1938. Nevertheless, he 
is confident that it will be accomplished. For Germany is 
weak in her isolation; in her lack of allies in whom she can 
trust ; in the hatred that she has engendered throughout the 
world by her brutalities and perfidies; in her poverty; in 
her want of coal, iron, oil and food ; in the inexperience and 
inefficiency of the officers of her conscript army—an army of 
which large sections consist of men hostile to the Nazi régime. 
He holds that if France and Britain remain firm in their 
alliance and resist Hitler’s peace-baits, they cannot be 
beaten :— 

“* Tf the allied Powers stand by their pledges and refuse 
to tolerate any further aggression, Hitler’s game is lost 
—but only if they act without any mental reservations 
and determine to treat every try-on, no matter how 
small, as an act of war.” 

There must be “ no peace with Hitler.” 


JOHN COMPANY 

TRADERS DREAM: The Romance of the Hast India 
Company. By R. H. Mottram. (Appleton-Century. 12s. 6d.) 
An interesting feature of this, the first one-volume history of 
“John Company” to appear, is that its publisher is an 
American firm, so it is presumably written mainly for the 
American public, which has seldom viewed English Imperial 
expansion with friendly eyes. Perhaps that is why an English 
novelist rather than an historian has been employed, so as to 
soften the blow. Mr. Mottram’s gift of portraying English 
life and character at its mellowest should prove beneficent 
propaganda. The author has more than fulfilled his contract ; 
he has written a first-rate history which our own public, 
recently taught to be rather ashamed of the Empire, would 
do well to read. The illustrations, mainly contemporary, 
are beyond praise. 
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As befits the descendant of Quaker bankers Mr. Mottram 
is more at home in the East India Company London offices 
than in the Indies, and he thus views Anglo-Indian histo 
from a new and important angle. The voyages and the ships 
are happily described with the Englishman’s innate under. 
standing and love of those that go down to the sea in ships, 
but the focal point is the clerkly stool and the director's 
board-room. He instantly shows up the inherent weakness 
of the enterprise. Ships reached England laden with Eastern 
wares which fetched high prices in London, but what could 
England export in return? Silk and tea became necessities 
for the well-to-do Englishman, but what Indian, from the 
Mogul to the coolie, wished to wear wool or drink beer? 
The only thing which tempted the Indian trader was bullion 
and the Government looked askance at its export. To fill out. 
going holds individuals were allowed to export their own 
wares which made private trading semi-licensed. The com. 
pany suffered in two ways. The private fortunes made did 
not necessarily enrich the company, though they gained it 
a false reputation of boundless wealth to be tapped in times 
of national poverty. To counteract powerful enemies equally 
valuable friends had to be enlisted by a share in patronage. 
Dividends decreased, yet that remarkable Frenchman Dupleix 
persisted. Then Clive appeared. 


Only the merchant in Mr. Mottram could have conveyed 
to us something of the shock this dynamic and not quite 
normal Englishman gave his contemporary directors. Their 
first reaction was joy at the defeat of the French, but terror 
returned as they found themselves saddled with an Empire. 
The author dislikes Clive, as did many of his fellow-Members 
and Peers, but he is compelled to admire his achievement. 
With all the novelist’s sensitive grasp of character and 
situation, Mr. Mottram sees that the arrogant Clive was right 
and the arrival of Warren Hastings finds him an imperialist. 
The counting-house stool is forgotten, British India comes 
alive. The pity is that with the departure of Mornington and 
his brother Wellington the author loses interest and the 
fascinating story of the first half of the 19th century receives 
scant notice. We are rushed headlong into the Mutiny which 
resulted in the death of the East India Company a decease 
long overdue. Perhaps Mr. Mottram sees that the work of the 
Metcalfs and the Lawrences, although achieved under the 
company’s nominal auspices, really belongs to that post- 
company India which Disraeli fittingly crowned by making 
Queen Victoria an empress. 
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THE FAR EAST 


JapaAN. By Leslie W. Johns. (Stanley Paul. 145s.) 
Japan has temporarily receded into the background, which 
is all the more reason for an objective study of her traditions, 
her people and her achievement. She is bound to expand, she 
may become an enemy, but she can also be rediscovered 
as a friend. The one fatal thing is to commit the all too 
English error of “ out of sight, out of mind.” Mr. Johns 
has been brought up in Japan but has also travelled exten- 
sively elsewhere, so that he should be one of the few English- 
men capable of taking an objective view. This he con- 
scientiously, and on the whole successfully, seeks to do. 
Unfortunately Japan will continue to elude his reader. The 
book is clumsily written and badly planned. There is no 
assimilation and therefore little coherence. In one paragraph 
he describes, in the next he generalises, and then slips off 
into personal reminiscence. His description of Japan com- 
pares unfavourably with Mr. W. H. Chamberlain’s Japan 
over Asia, which is the work of a trained observer and 
journalist. 

The reader, however, should be urged to persevere until 
he reaches the second half of Japan which describes the 
Japanese Empire. Here Mr. Johns has the advantage of Mr. 
W. H. Chamberlain. The latter, being an American, dis- 
misses all “‘ Imperialism’’ as the unlawful and forceful 
taking of land. Mr. Johns, a travelled Englishman, belongs 
to the greatest empire building nation since Roman times, 
and it is by the standard of “ the white man’s burden ”’ that 
he judges Japanese expansion. He is convinced that, unlike 
some modern English theorists, Japan is taking her ‘“ yellow 
man’s burden” with all the high seriousness of the British 
Empire at its best. She has not only increased the wealth 
of Korea and Manchukuo, but has given Koreans and Man- 
churians a belief in themselves and a faith in their own 
future which they never possessed under Chinese rule. She 
is cleaning out an Augean Stable. 

According to the author China, not Japan, was the 
aggressor in the present conflict. After the Chinese shooting 
at Japanese soldiers at Lukouchiao Japan did all she could 
to be conciliatory. But the shifty intransigeance of the 
Chinese created such a situation that for Japan to have been 
inactive would have been as dishonourable as would our own 
neutrality after the German rape of Poland. When Chinese 
initiated bombing at Shanghai she falsified foreign telegrams 
by substituting the word Japanese planes for Chinese planes. 
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But she let the words Japanese battleship remain so that 
London editors were staggered to read that Japanese aero. 
planes had successfully bombed a Japanese flagship. That 
“let the cat out of the bag.” The excellence of the second 


half of this book makes it an important work to those who 
study foreign affairs. 


ABOUT CATS 

OLtp Possum’s Book or Practica Cats. By T. S. Eliot 
(Faber, 3s. 6d.). In recent years the B.B.C. has celebrated 
Christmas by broadcasting some of Mr. Eliot’s poems on 
‘* Practical Cats.” Listeners who have since looked forward 
to the publication of these verses are now rewarded at a 
moment when this insane world is badly in need of some 
sane nonsense. If the meaning of Mr. Eliot’s earlier verse 
may seem as abstruse to us as Charles Dodgson’s mathematical 
treatises were to his contemporaries, he also shares Lewis 
Carroll’s gift of limpid delight for old and young alike. The 
acid test of nonsense verse pleasing to the elderly is to try 
it on the children. We can report instantaneous success with 
two boys aged seven and four. The author may have his 
own determined mysticism on the naming of cats, but the 
most prosaic reader will be in daily contact with such human 
cats as “ Bustopher Jones: the Cat about Town,” “ Gus: 
the Theatrical Cat’ or the “ Rum Tum Tugger ” who— 


“If you offer him a pheasant he would rather have a grouse 


If you put him in a house he would much prefer a flat. 
* * * * * 


For he will do 
As he do do 


And there’s no doing anything about it!” 


Here are cats of all sorts and kinds, but one thing is common 
to them all. None of them are “catty.” Dogs appear in only 
one poem, perhaps the best, called “The Aweful Battle of 


the Pekes and the Pollicles, etc.,” a startlingly apposite 
production, for : 


“When a Peke and a Pollicle happened to meet, 
They did not advance, or exactly retreat, 


But they glared at each other, and scraped their hind feet, 
And started to 


Bark bark bark bark 
Bark bark BARK BARK 
Until you could hear them all over the Park.” 


Has there yet been a better description of the modern theory 


of war as held by some military writers or, for that matter, 
of Hitler’s War ? 
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NOVELS AND ADVENTURE 


GRAPES OF WratH. By John Steinbeck. (Heinemann, 
8s. 6d.) Rocgur Mater. By Geoffrey Household. (Chatto 
and Windus, 7s. 6d.) Pay Tuy PuLEasureE. By Elizabeth 
Inglis-Jones. HoteL In Fuiicut. By Nancy Johnstone. 
(Faber, 7s. 6d.) Grapes of Wrath is a moving, terrible and 
beautiful book which, if the word had not been misused into 
meaninglessness, might be called a masterpiece. It is the 
story of the trek of dispossessed farmers from Oklahoma 
towards the golden dream of California, told in terms of one 
single, desperate family, knit together by all the ties of love 
and misery, poverty and unutterable bravery. Desert and 
mountains are crossed day by day and hour by hour in a 
second-hand truck, held together, as a critic has said, “ by 
spit and tape and hope.” It is impossible to read this book 
and not live in it: the wet and the cold and the hunger seem 
to sink into the reader’s own bones ; one comes, shuddering, 
out of its pages, to find with a kind of shock the dry roof of 
normality over one’s head. The human beings, Ma, Pa, Rose 
of Sharon, Uncle John, and all the rest of the tragic, repre- 
sentative group of wretchedness, are so real that one can 
almost see the pores of their skin and hear the tones of their 
voices. The feeling for nature and the vast tracks of earth 
and sky results in descriptions that are truly magnificent, 
and the whole volume is a superb survey of the human scene 
against a background that cannot easily be forgotten. There 
are revolting details, but they have the necessity of reality 
behind them, never the sickly nastiness of mere inventive- 
ness. This is strong meat, and not a book for the squeamish, 
but the beauty of humanity shines through every page and 
triumphs from first to last—so that it becomes, in the truest 
sense, an epic of the undefeated. 

Rogue Male, despite the somewhat irritating title, is a 
fine yarn with some good writing and provocative philosophy 
in it. The hero, having almost rid the world of a Central 
European Dictator, but not being quite sure himself whether 
he meant to do so or not, escapes from the country after 
horrible adventures and proceeds to hide in his own country, 
where he is prevented from asking for protection by the fear 
of causing international complications. The story of the 
hide-out, which constitutes the main part of the book, is 
thrilling, but it has a nasty taste here and there which is 
different from the inevitable horrors of a chapter of history 
like Grapes of Wrath. A pity, for this book is, fundamentally, 
a fine yarn, and, in the best traditions of its class, might have 
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ERLE WILSON 5s. net 
This book has 22 exciting chapters and 22 magnificent 
illustrations. 

PATRICK PRINGLE 3s. 6d. net 
A grand tale of international drug smugglers and their 
capture. 


ADVENTURE in the 
HUT COUNTRY 


By G. D. FISHER (Author of 
THE HUT-MAN’S BOOK) 3s. 6d. net 


A book of campfire fun and nature lore. 


NEW 3/6 EDITIONS 


MAN G A A tale of the Amazon jungle. 
ADVENTURE in HOLLYWOOD 


A delightful book for girls. 
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been kept free from some unnecessary details without losing 
any of its strong qualities. Mr. Household has a fine eye 
for nature and a convincing way of writing about it. We 
hope this undoubtedly gifted writer will not be offended if 
we say that it is the kind of book that enshrines the soul of 
every boy who has ever built, or dreamed of building, a hide- 
out in the woods of adventure, and for that reason it seems 
a pity that it sometimes goes a little beyond its proper sphere. 

Pay Thy Pleasure belongs to that class of insistently 
masculine books that can only be written by women. Briefly, 
a starved spinster with money is made a fool of by an un. 
scrupulous (and extraordinarily unattractive) adventurer, and 
revenges herself by killing him. Background and treatment 
are sensational rather than sensitive, and there is a general 
straining after effect which never quite comes off. The book 
goes dangerously near the kind of thing that has been 
lampooned for ever in “ Cold Comfort Farm,” and one hopes 
that this author’s next book will be a little less frenzied and 
a little more entertaining, for she knows her Welsh back- 
ground well and ought to be able to produce a much better 
book. 

Hotel in Flight, by the author of Hotel in Spain, is a joy 
to read in spite of the terrible adventures which it records. 
Mrs. Johnstone kept open house for tired English nurses, 
relief workers and war correspondents, survived two “‘ direct ” 
hits in a Barcelona air raid, turned the Casa Johnstone into 
a refugee children’s colony and still managed to keep her 
irrepressible sense of humour. For first-hand information 
this book could hardly be bettered; the fun in it is never 
merely flippant, and Mrs. Johnstone’s flat refusal to be 
gloomy makes a readable book out of what might have been 
depressing material. 

Ratn Upon Gopsuitt. By J. B. Priestley. (Heinemann, 
8s. 6d.) This book is “‘ A Further Chapter of Autobiography ” 
by a writer whose opinions command respect and attention. 
If, here and there, there is a faint note of something that 
cannot be called egotism and yet is subtly irritating, one must 
remember that this volume is, frankly, an autobiography, 
and no writer can write about himself, his reactions to life 
and living, without mentioning the word “I” quite a lot of 
times, and even “ the cotton shirt and trousers made for me 
by a Chinese in Tahiti,” though the sentence may sound 
slightly patronising, cannot justly be denied a place in a 
highly personal record such as this. For how sincerely and 
deeply Mr. Priestley sinks his own personality in the wider 
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HEATH CRANTON LIMITED 


A Book to send to the Sportsman at the Front 
HOUNDS, being an account of the Kennels of Great Britain, with some 
records of make, shape and pedigree, by C. R. ACTON (‘‘ Sydney the 
Standard *’ of Horse and Hound). 63 wonderful photographs specially 
taken for the book. 10/6 net 


DICKENS AND HIS AGE by O. F. CHRISTIE, M.A. (Oxon). 10/6 net 
An extremely helpful book on Dickens and his methods. 


ADVENTURES, TRAVELS AND POLITICS by A. C. FORSTER 
BOULTON. 16 Illustrations. 7/6 net 
The Author, a Canadian by birth and education, has given a 
straightforward account of his experiences in two continents. 


THE WORLD IN THE MELTING POT by SYDNEY PRESBURY 


(Fellow of the Royal Economic Society). 7/6 net 
This is one of the most important treatises on the problem of social 
injustice. 


GREENSLEEVES by BERYL NETHERCLIFT. 4 illustrations. 5/- net 
A book to be read with the utmost pleasure by discriminating lovers 
of the countryside. 


WRITING AS A CAREER by CECIL PALMER, Author of ‘* The 
Truth about Writing,’’ etc. 3/6 net 
The would-be writer has a rough journey! He will find this book 
most helpful. 


AN ENGLISHMAN EXPLAINS, being Letters to a German student 
of the English by W. K. SCUDAMORE. 3/6 net 
This is not a guide book to the English countryside but one to the 
English character. 


THE STRANGE APOTHEOSIS OF SUN YAT-SEN by ‘‘ SAGGI- 
TARIUS.”’ 3/6 net 
A book which disposes of the ‘* myth’’ of Sun Yat-Sen. 


MOTHER AND CHILD, a practical Guide for Mothers by GERTRUDE 
M. ALLEN and SISTER LILIAN G. JOHNS. 2/6 net 
A book for the busy mother who wants to do everything she can and 
should to rear happy, healthy children. 


THE PATCHWORK QUILT by MILDRED LAWRENCE. Foreword 
by MAUD DIVER. 1/6 net 
The patchwork nature of a woman’s work in the home is treated 
with freshness, humour and understanding. 


Something New for Children 
ARAMINTA POPKINS’ PRUE by VERE LATHAM BAILLIEU, with 
28 Coloured Illustrations by IRENE HEATH. 5 /- net 
A very handsome volume, and the attractive appearance of the book 
is enhanced by the hand-colouring of the illustrations. 


An Unusual Novel 


THE THRICE-TOLD TALE by G. M. DURANT. 7/6 net 
Here is stirring action without flamboyance, and a gripping theme of 
human endeavour and weakness. 


6, FLEET LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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questions of Time and Tide which arise as the book broadens 
out! What wisdom he has, what penetration and insight; 
and what a fine nose for humbug! Of England he writes with 


hope and yet with truth. ‘‘ There is not much in our national | | 


life at present we can point to with pride ; we seem to waver | 
between fear and apathy ; no great common cause animates 
and then sustains us; we are more inheritors than creators, 
and even as inheritors we have partly failed.” Again: ‘“ We 
have among us thousands and thousands of Bertie Woosters 
who do not know that Jeeves is dead. Because there is no 
standing still and the quality of our national life is not going 
up, it must now be going down. In every important depart- 
ment of that life, it seems to me to be changing for the worse. 
You can feel it in the very air. There is no tingle of ardent 
creative life.” Mr. Priestley may not have the whole truth, 
but there is much food for thought in what he says, he puts 
down the truth as he sees it, and it is satisfying to know that 
a writer of his substance and quality has so wide a public. 


FAMILY LIFE 
Days oF Deticut. By Georges Duhamel. Translated by 
R. Wills Thomas (Andrew Dakers, 7s. 6d.). It may be laid 
down as a general rule that, while no public praise or 
appreciation is too loud for the sayings and doings of our 


own children, anecdotes which tell of the exploits of other 
people’s children are wearisome in the extreme. M. Duhamel’s 
account of his two small sons is the exception which 
proves the rule. We can all recognize our own offspring 
at their best in these delightful chapters which reflect 
the very spirit of childhood in its most natural and over- 
flowing moments, but never of childhood when trying to be 
funny. We can enjoy the author’s children as much as he 
does himself, and that is saying a great deal. 

He reproduces for our benefit a personage who resides 
in all our breasts, that Mr. Barnaby who hates children and 
is always pitting his own grown-up nature against them. 
Luckily for “ Skwib” and “ Tie-up,” their father has Mr. 
Barnaby well in hand. The translation is excellent, both 
idiomatic and smooth. 


TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE 
MEN Against HitLer. By Fritz M. Cahen. (Jarrold, 8s. 6d.) 
Herr Cahen, ably assisted by the publishers, claims to be the 
main centre of German resistance to Hitlerism both inside 
and outside the Reich. Certainly he tells an exciting tale 
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ON TWO 
FRONTS 


Christmas—a time of happiness 
for some, of cheerless grates and 
empty larders for others. Last 
Christmas, thanks to thoughtful 
friends, the Salvation Army 
brought Christmas fare and com- 
fort to many a needy family. 
Thousands of the poor shared 
our Christmas joys. 

This Christmas we serve on an- 
other front as well. The Services 
need our help. In camps and 
barracks, in huts and hostels and 
elsewhere we must bring the spirit 
of Christmas to men away from 
their own fireside. 

The plight of thousands of Britain’s 
poor cannot be ignored, yet we 
must not forget the men of the 
Services. This double duty will 
prove a tremendous strain on our 
resources. vo) atta 
Will you help to ease the strain by 
sending a Christmas Gift to 


GENERAL GEORGE L. CARPENTER 
101 Queen Victoria Street 
London, E.C.4 
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TRADERS’ DREAM 
The Romance of the East India Company 
By R. H. Mottram. “. his quick eye for 
telling situations and amusing incidents enliven 
the narrative ; while his judgments of the 
characters of the principal actors have a value of 
their own, whether we agree with his con- 
clusions or not.’’—Times Lit. Supp. ‘‘...a 
Stirring narrative.’’—The Times. 

With frontispiece in colour and 24 full- 
page illustrations. 12/6 


PARTNER OF NATURE 

By Luther Burbank. Edited by Wilbur Hall. 
Foreword by Elizabeth Waters Burbank. 
Explains the fundamentals of all plant growth 
and propagation, the struggle for existence, the 
part that birds and insects and wind and rain 
play in propagating plant life, the development 
of new flowers and new colours, the influence of 
heredity in plant life. A book for garden and 
all nature lovers. Illustrated. 15/- 


MILESTONES IN MEDICINE 

A series of lectures showing the progress of 
medicine. The subjects of the lectures are 
“* The Story of the Glands of Internal Secretion,”’ 
‘* Medicine in the Days of Sail,’’ ‘* The Mechanism 
of Heredity,”’ and ‘‘ The Evolution of the Human 
Brain,”’ etc. 7/6 


MAID OF SARK 

By Sibyl Hathaway (Dame of Sark). ‘‘A 
feudal romance which few will fail to love, and 
Mrs. Hathaway is to be congratulated on having 
added a new charm to the most charming of the 
Channel Islands.’’—Queen. 

Illustrations in colour from the paintings 
by J. M. W. Turner. 7/6 


THE LIFE STORY OF THE FISH 
By Brian Curtis. ‘‘ We cannot attempt to 
review this masterpiece in detail. Let it suffice 
to say that we know of no better work in this 
field.’’—Angling. Illustrated. 10/6 


CHARLEY MANNING 

By Elizabeth Corbett. A new Mount Royal 

story, of which The Langworthy Family was a fore- 

runner. ‘‘Her novel is packed with flying 

touches of humour and insight.’’ A first —_— 
/ 


THE ROOT AND THE FLOWER 
By Josephine Daskam Bacon. ‘‘A brilliant 
study of the lives of three generations of women.”’ 
—Bristol Evening Post. 8/6 


FULL HARVEST 

By Dora Aydelotte. ‘‘ She has written here a 
story of farm life in the Middle West some forty 
years ago which glows with life on every page. 
. . . A grand story.’’—Daily Mail. /- 


NOTE.—The Appleton-Century Book 
Service gives information about 
books and authors. 

Sent free upon application. 
D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
34, Bedford Street, London 
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which throws interesting sidelights on the German character, 
but the cautious reader, while enjoying this “ thriller ” of 
real life, may well feel sceptical of the author’s judgment. 
Herr Cahen took part in the Brest-Litovsk negotiations, and 
was a member of the German Peace Delegation to Versailles, 
He considers that the first treaty was severe but fair, whereas 
the latter was a monstrous miscarriage of justice, and that 
Germany should have fought rather than sign it. The author 
claims to be one of the only democratic Germans who foresaw 
both the fact and the results of Herr Hitler’s triumph, and 
in 1932 he set out to fight the new régime, not by speech- 
making, but by forming an underground counter-Nazi organiza- 
tion within Germany, called “the German Vanguard.” 
Presumably this organization is still functioning, as Herr 
Cahen does not mention its suppression, but it seems some- 
what rash that its founder and leader should regale the 
English-speaking world with such proofs of its activity. Is 
this a studied indescretion intended to outdo the Gestapo’s 
subtle methods ? To the common-sense Englishman it is 
a little too puzzling. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


THE flow of Christmas books for children is not so copious 
as usual, yet they are likely to be more in demand than ever, 
as they are easy to post to the country places where our 
young people are safeguarded. Taking the publishers alpha- 
betically, we give our usual selection. 

Burns and Oates have issued a compact series of books at 
3s. 6d. each. The story of Captain Cook, by Edith Howes, 
entitled Drums of the Sea, is specially apt at a moment when 
the daring and perils of seamen are daily before us. Desert 
Peacemaker, by Douglas V. Duff, relates the exploits of an 
Arab sheikh, who, discovering his real nationality, works for 
bringing peace to Palestine. Bee-Wing, by Madge Polking- 
ham, is a book of interesting stories for young children. 

We welcome from Messrs. Chambers, Adventure in the 
Hut Country, by G. D. Fisher, the “‘ Hutman” of B.B.C. 
fame, who, with his dog, Mowgli, again provides liberal 
entertainment. The Snow Smugglers, by Patrick Pringle, is 
a thriller which will delight younger boys. It tells of the 
experiences of two boys who were kidnapped while on a school 
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» WAR BRINGS TEMPTATION IN 
. ITS WAKE 
Nn 
les It seems inevitable that in war-time more women and girls should ‘fall by 
an the wayside ’’ than in peace. While this is a cause of profound sorrow to 
all decent-minded men and women, it is also a clarion call to everything 

lat that is most sympathetic and charitable in their natures. Our Rescue 
Lor Workers are the Good Samaritans of the modern world. Please do not 
aw “pass by on the other side.’” We ask you to help us in this work of 
nd rescuing fallen women and girls who are ‘‘ more sinned against than sinning.”’ 
n- By giving them back their self-respect, and restoring their moral values, we 
La strive, in accordance with the compassionate teachings of true Christianity, 
3? to shepherd these strayed sheep back to the fold and help them ‘to sin 
rr no more.” 
? PLEASE SEND A GIFT TO 
Is 
r THE CHURCH 
is || PENITENTIARY ASSOCIATION 

38, GRAY’S INN CHAMBERS, 20-21, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 


If Your Child 


. were Evacuated... 


to a place much too distant for you to visit, 
bs how thankful you would be to know that 
the N.S.P.C.C. was watching over the 


t interests of evacuated children and their 
: hostesses alike. When the child doesn’t 
9 fit in with its new surroundings, and when 
1 the hostess doesn’t understand the child— 
t if heartbreaks are to be avoided something 
must be done. This “something ”’ is being 
L done by the N.S.P.C.C. out of its vast 
F experience of child problems. 4% Please send a gift to 


Wm.J. Elliott, O.B.E., 
Director, The National 
Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, 
Victory House, Leicester 
Square, London, W.C.2. 


The National Society for the 
‘‘ Protection and Care of Children ”’ is 
the additional war-time meaning of 
the famous initials 


President : H.R.H. The DUKE OF KENT 
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holiday in Paris by a gang of drug fiends, and of their fina] 
rescue. Both books cost 3s. 6d. The Green Frog, by Erle 
Wilson (5s.) is a series of stories interestingly told covering 
a wide range of natural history. 

The Boots and Josephine, by Geoftrey Mure (Collins, 5s,), 
Fortunate, indeed, will be the owner of this delightful fairy 
story, absorbingly interesting to grown-ups and children alike, 

Messrs. Heath Cranton are to be congratulated on pro. 
ducing in Araminta Popkins’ Prue, by Vere Latham Baillieu, 
with illustrations by Irene Heath (5s.), an artistic picture-book 
of outstanding merit, the colouring being particularly delicate, 

From fantasy, Joseph Hadyn, the Merry Little Peasant 
(6s.), by Opal Wheeler and Sybil Dencher, with illustrations 
by Mary Greenwall, brings us to biography. The authors 
rightly claim that this story of the little boy who became a 
great composer, written and illustrated for children, will help 
musical aspirants to play their music better. Another attrac. 
tive book from Faber & Faber is Animal Stories, chosen, 
arranged and in part rewritten by Walter de la Mare (8s. 6d.). 
Big-Business Billy, by Janusz Korszak (6s.) is the first book 
to appear in English of Poland’s popular children’s writer. 
Billy is born in America of honest working-class parents, and 
develops an aptitude for business while still at school. Child- 
ren who can enjoy a book without thrills will be deeply 
interested in Billy’s successes and failures. 

Harraps have issued a number of capital boys’ books, of 
which, perhaps, Mr. R. H. Kiernan’s Baden-Powell should 
have pride of place. Published at 3s. 6d., no troop of scouts 
should be without this inspiring life of their great leader from 
his early years onwards. Another remarkable book is Early 
Morning, or a Dish of Sprats (5s.), written down by R. M. 
Lockley. It describes the adventures of his daughter Ann, 
aged eight, on the island of Skokholm. Of the more con- 
ventional boys’ tales we commend Hidden Valley, by Laura 
Benet ; Gentleman Grizzly, by Reginald C. Barker ; and The 
Wandering Speedmen, by Alfred Edgar (5s. each). The 
Smiling Rabbit and other stories by Lorna Wood (3s. 64d.) 
will interest young folk. 

Paddle Your Own Canoe, or Tips for Boys from the Jungle 
and Elsewhere (2s. 6d.) is another of the Chief Scout’s (Lord 
Baden Powell) animal books, which is bound to prove as 
popular as his “ Birds and Beasts in Africa,” published last 
year. Patrick, by Diana Buttenshaw, with illustrations by 
Raymond Sheppard (6s.) will appeal to boys not too sophis- 


ticated to accept the “ Tarzan-like ” origin of Patrick. They 
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IN USE IN MANY COUNTRIES 


A loose-leaf register that lasts a life-time. 


Designed by London Accountants to the 
requirements of all investors. 


USED BY COMPANIES, ACCOUNTANTS, 
SOLICITORS AND PRIVATE INVESTORS. 


Keep a comprehensive record of your holdings, 
transactions, dividends and notes in the 
M MB and then see your exact position daily. 


SIMPLE — PRACTICAL — LASTING 


Prices :-— 
30 Holdings 22s. 6d. 60 Holdings 37s. 6d. 
90 Holdings 52s. 6d. 

The register takes any number of holdings. 


Obtainable from stationers and stores or direct from 
MAXIMS, MANSWOOD & CO., SENTINEL 
HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 


THE 
MMR 


(BRITISH THROUGHOUT) 


WORLD’S LEADING INVESTMENT REGISTER 


INVESTORS USING THE MAXIMS MANSWOOD 
ARE AT AN ADVANTAGE! 
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will sympathise with him in his difficulties, and understand | 
his desire for freedom from restrictions imposed by ordinary | 
family and school life. Macmillans are the publishers. 

As a gift-book for older boys, there is Deeds that Held the 
Empire by Land, by Major E. W. Sheppard, M.C. (7s. 6d.), 
The book has the high commendation of Field Marshal the | 
Lord Birdwood and the Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery. Two other | 
good books from Murrays deal with fantasy and fairy-land. 
They are Mumfies Uncle Samuel, by Katherine Tozer (6s.), 
and Paradoc to the Rescue (6s.), by Hampden Gordon. 

From a goodly parcel from the Oxford University Press 


we select three vigorous sea tales for young boys. They are 


Captain Peg-Leg’s War and Peg-Leg and the Fur Pirates, by 
Peter Dawlish (3s. 6d. each), and Saving his Ticket, by Law- 
rence R. Bourne (5s.). The Five Chinese Brothers (2s. 6d.), 
by Claire Huchet Bishop and Kurt Wiese, is a quaint and 
amusing picture-book for the very young. The “‘ Chameleon 
Books ”’ series should not be overlooked, they are good value 


for ls. 6d. each. The latest additions are A Child’s Book of | 


Carols, The Magic Fishbone, Stories for Christmas, and Modern 
Verse for Young Children. 

For sixty-one and sixty years respectively the Religious 
Tract Society have produced The Boy’s Own Annual and The 
Girls Own Annual (10s. 6d. each). This fact alone is testi- 
mony to their popularity—popularity gained and maintained 
by the excellence of their contents. The Schoolboy’s Annual, 
The Schoolgirl’s Annual (3s. 6d. each), and Little Dots 
(2s. 6d.) are also hardy perennials and fill a useful purpose. 
Imagination, consisting of verses by Harry Hemsley, with 
pictures by H. M. Brock (3s. 6d.) will be a good choice for the 
nursery. Call of the Road (2s.) by “‘ Bywayman,” will be a 
challenge to cyclists to follow his example, although it might 
be expecting too much to hope to encounter his amusing 
experiences. 


NOTICE 


In view of the urgent need to economise paper we have, as 
far as possible, to avoid overprinting. It would therefore be 
helpful if our readers would place orders with their news- 
agents or with this office. In the latter case The National 
Review will be posted each month immediately on day of 
publication. Cheques (30s. per annum, post free) should be 
made payable to The Natwonal Review, and sent to the 
offices, 35, Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


